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VIEWS   FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


Khaifa. 


B 


Y    traveling    in    the    Austrian    steamers 
engaged   in   the    coast    trade   of    Syria, 


is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  being,  in  the  main,  an 
Arabic  city,  and  having  the  reputation  for 
being  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Palestine. 
A   good    idea    of    Arabic   architecture    is 


Khaifa  is  reached  after  a  voyage  of  seven 
hours  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Jaffa. 
This  is  the  city  the  greatest  portion  of  which 


obtained  by  looking  at  the  high  walls  sur- 
rounding the  lots  on  which  the  houses  are 
situated,  and  the  square  dry-goods-box-like 
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buildings,  many  of  which  are  entirely  without 
windows  and  chimneys. 

Khaifa  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel,  celebrated  in  ancient,  sacred  history, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Acca. 
It  is  surrounded  by  places  of  histori- 
cal interest.  To  the  north,  close  by  the 
water's  edge  numerous  ruins  are  found, 
thought  to  be  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancient 
Sycaminum.  To  the  south  the  brook  Kishon 
empties  its  water  in  the  bay.  On  the  west 
side  Carmel,  with  its  various]  reminiscences- 
lifts  its  lofty  summit,  viewing  as  in  ages  past, 
with  majestic  solemnity,  the  scenes  enacted 
around  it,  in  the  great  drama  of  history. 
A  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land  likes  to  stay  a 
couple  of  days  in  this  odd-looking  place, 
for  the  sake  of  the  surroundings,  if  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  city  itself. 

The  modern  Khaifa  has  somewhat  more 
than  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of 
Mohammedans  and  Christians,  mostly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  has  two  mosques,  plain 
and  without  special  interest,  and  a  few 
churches  and  an  Armenian  monastery.  These 
with  the  necessary  paraphernalia,  including 
chanting  and  gorgeously  decorated  priests, 
supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 

Communication  with  the  outside  world  is 
provided  for  by  stages  carrying  mail  and 
passengers  over  land  to  Acca,  or  Acre, 
Nazareth  and  Jaffa;  and  by  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamers,  which  call  twice  a  month, 
when  the  weather  permits.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance has  aided  materially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  place.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Palestine  again, 
by  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  and  the 
intelligent  labor  of  His  children,  becomes 
the  delightful  place  it  once  was,  Khaifa  will 
play  no  unimportant  role  in  the  future  of  the 
country. 

But  let  us  ascend  the  historical  Mount 
Carmel.  Several  very  good  roads  have  in 
later  years  been  built  to  various  parts  of  the 
summit,  and  it  is  therefore  no  difficult  under- 
taking to  reach  even  the  highest  point.  The 
greatest   part   of    the    mountain    slopes   are 


clothed  with  oak,  walnut,  almond,  laurel  and 
olive  trees.  And  this  beautiful  green  mantle 
is  by  the  hand  of  Nature  beautifully  em- 
broidered, as  it  were,  with  a  variety  of 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  of  color  and  sweet  fragrance.  The 
industry  of  settlers  has  added  to  this  numer- 
ous vineyards  which  yield  abundantly.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  ancient  time  the  whole 
mountain  was  laid  out  in  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, and  the  appearance  of  it,  when  in  this 
beautiful  condition,  must  have  suggested  the 
name  Carmel — the  garden  of  God. 

At  present  this  mountain,  as  almost  every 
spot  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  little  more 
than  a  monument  of  past  greatness.  Its 
beauty  is  only  a  remnant  of  what  once  was 
an  indication  of  the  possibilities  to  be 
realized  in  the  future. 

Carmel  is  a  branch  of  the  Samarian  mount- 
ain system  and  separates  the  plain  Jezreel  from 
the  plain  of  Sharon .  Its  direction  is  from  south- 
east to  north-west  and  its  mean  height  is  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  the  highest  point 
being  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet. 
It  is  mostly  composed  of  white  limestone, 
which  yields  a  beautiful  building  material, 
easy  to  work  and  durable.  Numerous  caves 
on  both  sides  are  found,  some  of  considerable 
dimensions.  Many  of  these  gave  shelter  to 
the  prophets  of  God  when  persecutors 
sought  their  lives.  It  is  with  peculiar  feelings 
a  traveler  enters  these  caves  and  contemplates 
the  history  of  Israel.     It  is  holy  ground. 

The  Prophet  Elijah  is  known  to  have  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  Carmel.  One  of  the 
most  thrilling  events  in  his  wonderful  career 
took  place  here. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  circumstance 
as  it  is  recorded  in  I.  Kings,  viii. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  King  Ahab 
apostatized  from  Jehovah  and  worshiped 
Baal.  The  Lord,  in  order  to  convince  the 
king  of-  His  power  and  the  weakness  of  the 
heathen  deity,  sent  the  prophet  Elijah  to  the 
king  with  the  message  that  there  would  be  no 
rain  injthe  country  until  notice  was  given  by 
the   servants  of  God.     Elijah   delivered  his 
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message  and  then  went  to  the  mountain. 
For  three  years  and  a  half  no  rain  came,  and 
famine  was  the  natural  consequence.  But  the 
king,  like  Pharaoh  formerly,  hardened  his 
heart  and  continued  his  mad  persecutions 
against  the  adherents  of  Jehovah.  Messengers 
were  sent  out  in  every  direction  to  hunt 
for  Elijah  and  kill  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
found. 

Suddenly,  however,  that  great  prophet  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  He  sent  word  to  Ahab 
that  he  would  be  found  on  Mount  Carmel.  The 
king,  whose  palace  was  in  Samaria,  hastened 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  Elijah  now  proposed 
to  publicly  demonstrate  that  Jehovah  and  not 
Baal  was  the  true  God.  His  proposition  was 
this:  Gather  Israel  together.  Let  the  priests 
of  Baal  come  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves, 
and  build  an  altar  and  slay  a  sacrifice  thereon 
in  honor  of  their  deities.  Elijah  would,  at 
the  same  time,  build  an  altar  to  Jehovah  and 
slay  a  sacrifice  thereon.  Then  each  should 
call  upon  his  own  God,  and  the  deity  who 
responded  with  fire  from  heaven  should  be 
accepted  as  the  true  God. 

This  was  a  fair  proposition,  and  the  king 
accepted  it.  He  must  have  thought  that  Baal 
was  a  real  God,  since  he  was  willing  to  put 
him  to  this  remarkable  test;  or  else,  which  is 
more  likely,  he  was  an  infidel  who  held  that 
Jehovah  was  as  much  a  fiction  as  Baal,  and 
that  consequently  neither  would  be  able  to 
respond  with  fire. 

But  the  result  was  a  complete  occular  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of  our  God.  In  the 
presence  of  the  thousands  who  were  gathered 
on  Carmel,  the  two  altars  were  built  and  the 
sacrifices  slain  thereon.  The  priests  of  Baal 
called  on  their  deity  from  morning  till  noon. 
"  But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  an- 
swered." Then  Elijah  made  the  sarcastic 
remark  that  they  would  have  to  cry  louder. 
Their  god  was  perhaps  not  at  home  just  then, 
or  perhaps  he  was  asleep  and  had  to  be 
awakened.  And  the  priests  grew  almost  fran- 
tic in  theirefforts.  They  cried  aloud,  jumped 
on.  the  altar  and  inflicted  wounds  on  them- 
selves with  knives.     But  all  to  no  purpose. 


How  miserable  are  gods  of  man's  own  mak- 
ing! 

Now  it  was  Elijah's  turn.  He  called  the 
people  to  come  near,  bowed  himself  down 
before  the  Lord  and  asked  his  God  to  prove 
His  power  to  the  people.  And  as  he  prayed, 
fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed 
not  only  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood,  but  even 
the  altar  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
The  people  saw  it  and  fell  down,  crying, 
"Jehovah  is  God  !  " 

This  was  the  death  doom  of  the  false  pro- 
phets. A  word  from  Elijah  and  the  false 
were  surrounded  by  the  multitude,  who  took 
them  down  to  the  brook  Kishron,  where  their 
blood  was  shed  and  carried  with  the  rapid 
stream  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  mountain, 
about  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  a  spacious  cave  which  is  pointed  out  as 
the  one  in  which  Elijah  used  to  live.  A 
beautiful  monastery  and  church  have  been 
erected  over  the  cave,  and  thousands  of  pil- 
grims visit  the  spot  every  year.  The  church 
has  a  Madonna  figure  arrayed  in  silk  and 
crowned  with  a  diadem  glistening  with  prec- 
ious stones.  In  the  cave,  under  the  altar,  is 
a  group  beautifully  carved  in  wood  and  rep- 
resenting Elijah  slaying  the  priests  of  Baal. 
From  this  part  of  Carmel  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained  over  the  sea  and  the  surrounding 
landscape.  The  mountain  is  renowned  for 
its  salubrious  climate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  attractions  of 
the  surroundings  of  Khaifa  is  the  German 
colony,  which  is  situated  about  one  English 
mile  from  the  city.  But  this  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  following  paper. 

J.  M.  Sjodahl. 


Surely  happiness  is  reflective,  like  the 
light  of  heaven;  and  every  countenanee 
bright  with  smiles  and  glowing  with  innocent 
enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transmitting  to  others 
the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining  ben- 
evolence. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Utah  Democrats  at  Chicago — Our  Southern 
Settlements. 


THE  Chicago  Convention  has  held  its 
session  according  to  appointment.  Pro- 
minent Democrats  from  every  quarter  of  the 
nation  were  present  in  force.  The  political 
atmosphere,  it  is  reported,  was  very  heated, 
and  excitement  naturally  ran  high.  The 
question  most  interesting  to  the  people  of 
Utah  was,  who  shall  be  the  members  of  the 
convention  as  representing  the  Utah  Democ- 
racy? A  body  of  men  had  organized  them- 
selves, under  the  leadership  of  a  notorious 
agitator  and  restless  schemer,  and  ]  called 
themselves  Tuscaroras.  It  is  said  that  they 
have  collected  considerable  money  from  one 
and  another  of  those  who  were  desirous  to 
perpetuate  so-called  Liberal  rule  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  they  went  to  Chicago  with  flying 
colors,  confident  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves, that  they  would  be  recognized  as 
Democrats  and  their  delegates  awarded  seats 
in  the  Convention.  The  straight  Democrats 
had  nominated  Hon.  John.  T.  Caine,  and 
Hon.  H.  P.  Henderson  as  their  delegates — 
men  of  high  character  and  unblemished  repu- 
tation. A  large  number  of  sympathizers 
went  from  here  to  the  Convention,  and  they 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  straight 
Democratic  delegates, — Messrs.  Caine  and 
Henderson,  seated,  and  the  Tuscarora  dele- 
gates informed  that  they  could  not  have  a 
representation  in  the  Convention.  This  was 
a  serious  blow  to  the  hopes  of  these  conspira- 
tors against  the  liberty  of  the  people  of 
Utah.  As  at  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Minneapolis,  so  with  the  Tuscaroras  at 
Chicago,  every  falsehood  that  had  ever  been 
circulated  and  every  new  one  likely  to  be 
believed,  was  brought  into  use  to  effect  their 
purpose.  The  poor  "Mormons"  had  to  get 
the  vilest  abuse.  But  all  these  efforts  failed  in 
their  object.  The  committees  to  whom  the 
cases  were  referred  comprehended  the  position 


and  did  the  proper  thing,  regardless  of  the 
clamor  of  the  Tuscaroras. 

This  action  is  most  gratifying  to  every 
well-wisher  of  Utah.  In  fact,  I  am  told  that 
a  good  many  "Liberals"  themselves  in  Salt 
Lake  City  acquiesced  in  the  result  and 
thought  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened. 

One  can  imagine  what  a  condition  the 
straight  Republicans  and  straight  Democrats 
would  have  been  in  had  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Conventions  recognized  these 
so-called  Liberals,  instead  of  themselves. 
The  cause  of  liberty  and  good  order  in  this 
Territory  would  have  been  set  back  some 
distance  by  such  action.  But  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  Convention,  following  and 
going  even  beyond  that  of  the  Republican 
Convention,  has  set  a  seal  of  condemnation 
upon  the  pretensions  of  these  people;  and  if 
they  had  any  honesty  about  them,  they  would 
profit  by  this.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  enough  honest  men  among  them  to 
accept  the  action  of  the  Conventions  in  the 
proper  spirit.  But  there  is  a  class  who  will 
only  become  more  angry  and  virulent  and 
use  more  desperate  measures,  if  possible, 
than  they  have  ever  resorted  to,  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  that  which  has  been  done. 
Their  object  is  plunder.  They  are  ambitious 
to  control  the  affairs  of  this  country.  To 
effect  this  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
adopt  any  measure,  even  if  it  had  brought 
about  the  shedding  of  blood,  disfranchise- 
ment, stripping  of  the  property,  or  of  any 
other  cruel  or  outrageous  proceeding  against 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  They  have  no  con- 
sciences, as  has  been  shown  by  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  would  rob  the  people, 
they  would  enslave  the  people,  they  would 
murder  the  people,  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  these  rebuffs 
that  they  have  had  recently  will  cause  them 
to  remain  entirely  quiet.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  country  that  they  have  failed 
thus  far,  and  it  will  be  still  more  fortunate 
when  they  are  stripped  of  their  power  to  do 
mischief.      This   will  come  sooner  or  later. 
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They  will  go  down  in  disgrace  to  oblivion,  as 
others  have  who  have  preceded  them  in  the 
same  course.  In  the  meantime  they  will  serve 
their  purpose,  in  the  providence  of  God,  in 
stirring  up  the  people  to  diligence  in  seek- 
ing to  preserve  their  liberties  and  their  rights 
as  free  men. 


It  is  about  five  years  since  President 
Woodruff  visited  St.  George  and  the  country 
south  of  the  "rim  of  the  Basin,"  and  it  is 
upwards  of  eight  years  since  the  Editor  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  country.  A  recent  trip, 
therefore,  to  attend  the  conference  held  at 
St.  George  on  June  12th  and  13th,  and  at 
Parowan  on  June  19th  and  20th,  has  been 
very  much  enjoyed. 

The  country  south  is  at  its  best  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  prospects  for  good  crops 
are  excellent.  Whenever  a  railroad  shall  pass 
through  those  settlements,  as  it  is  hoped  there 
will  before  long,  that  country  will  be,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  desirable,  for  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  of  any  part  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory. There  is  no  reason  why  all  our  early 
vegetables,  our  grapes  and  other  fruits,  which 
now  come  in  such  quantities  from  California 
to  supply  our  market,  should  not  be  brought 
from  that  part  of  our  Territory.  Whenever 
they  are  brought  here  in  proper  condi- 
tion, they  will  have  advantages  over  the  Cali- 
fornia products,  in  quality  at  least.  Those 
from  that  region  who  have  visited  this  city 
when  California  grapes  were  in  market,  say 
they  have  no  fear  of  competition  from  that 
quarter,  as  the  grapes  raised  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  country,  they  declare,  are  far  superior 
in  sweetness  and  flavor  to  those  brought 
from  California.  Improvements  are  now 
retarded  in  the  south  of  our  Territory  because 
of  a  want  of  market  for  their  products;  but 
let  a  market  be  furnished  for  the  profitable 
sale  of  everything  that  is  there,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  will  be  pushed  forward  with 
great  diligence.  Small  pieces  of  land  will  be 
utilized  for  the  production  of  valuable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  they  can  be  made  as  pro- 


fitable as  large  areas  in  the  north.  This 
system  of  cultivation  will  suit  the  conditions 
in  the  south,  where  the  land  and  water  are 
limited. 

We  felt  to  speak  in  the  most  encouraging 
terms  to  the  people  of  the  south.  They  cer- 
tainly have  proved  zealous  and  diligent 
workers,  and  have  shown  a  determination, 
worthy  of  the  profession  which  they  make  as 
the  people  of  God,  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  country.  The  places  south 
of  the  "rim  of  the  Basin  "  would  have  been 
very  sparsely  settled,  if  ever  settled,  by  any 
people  who  had  not  the  religious  sentiment 
which  our  people  have  to  sustain  them ;  be- 
cause, looking  at  the  country  from  a  human 
standpoint,  there  were  but  few,  if  any,  attrac- 
tions, while  there  was  so  much  unoccupied 
land  on  this  broad  continent  to  be  obtained. 
But  it  is  there  as  it  has  been  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  Persevering  industry,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord,  has  wrought  and  will  work 
mighty  changes,  and  the  country  will  yet  be 
considered  exceedingly  desirable. 

The  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Rio 
Virgen  has  been  a  mammoth  undertaking,  and 
speaks  highly  for  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance of  the  people  who  depend  upon  its 
waters.  No  better  point  could  be  found  on 
the  whole  river  than  the  point  that  has  been 
selected  for  this  structure.  The  advantages 
which  nature  gave  have  been  wisely  used, 
and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  this 
dam  can  be  seriously  affected  or  injured  by 
any  floods,  however  high,  that  the  river  may 
hereafter  be  subject  to.  The  construction  of 
this  dam  and  the  canal  increases  very  largely 
the  area  of  land  that  can  be  cultivated.  One 
of  the  brethren  remarked  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families,  in  addition  to  those  already 
there,  could  be  sustained  through  its  construc- 
tion and  the  increased  water  supply  which  it 
furnishes. 

It  may  be  that  the  settlers  who  went  to 
"Dixie"  in  response  to  the  call  which  was 
made  upon  them  are  not  so  well  off  finan- 
cially as  some  of  our  brethren  who  were  called 
at  the  same  time,  but  who  declined   to  live 
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in  that  country.  But  they  are  rich  in  faith, 
and  are  true  to  the  cause  of  God.  Their 
children  may  not  inherit  as  much  money 
when  the  parents  pass  away  as  others  who 
have  stopped  in  the  north  and  made  money 
by  not  obeying  the  call  made  upon  them; 
but  they  leave  them  a  legacy  of  faith  that  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  money  of  the  world ; 
they  leave  them  an  -example  of  obedience  and 
trust  in  God  that  is  priceless.  Money  may 
not  prove  a  blessing  to  the  children  who 
inherit  it ;  but  certainly  the  example  of  faith, 
of  perseverance,  of  obedience  to  the  Lord, 
joined  with  the  training  which  their  parents 
have  given  them,  will  prove  most  valuable  to 
the  children  of  the  pioneers  and  others  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  our  southern  settle- 
ments. 

The  Editor. 


HOW   NED   HELPED  THE  CAUSE. 


A  Story  of  the  War. 


[CONCLUDED   FROM    PAGE  417.] 

NED,  leaning  comfortably  against  his  com- 
panion who  insisted  upon  his  using  her 
shoulder  for  a  pillow,  was  soon  fast  asleep; 
nor  did  he  awake  until  five  hours  after  when 
the  train  came  to  a  halt  at  the  station  which 
marked  the  end  of  his  journey. 

As  they  filed  out  of  the  car  with  the  others 
they  were  both  subjected  to  another  close  in- 
spection from  the  guard  who  stood  on  the 
platform. 

"Edwin  Erskine,"  read  the  man  from 
Ned's  passport — "all  correct." 

"Eliza  Redfield" — he  paused  glancing 
sharply  into  the  girl's  face.  It  was  the  same 
man  who  had  questioned  her  at  Wilkins' 
Station. 

The  girl  replied  promptly  to  his  questions, 
stating  the  purpose  of  her  journey  with  Ned. 

"The  boy's  all  right,"  answered  the  man, 
sharply,  "I  know  all  about  him,  but  I  fail  to 
see  the  need  of  your  coming  as  his  escort  for 
a  five  hours'  ride,  since  he  has  made  the  rest 


of  the  journey  safely  alone.  Had  you  orders 
from  his  friends  to  accompany  him  to  his 
destination  ?  "  Lide  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  replied  rather  evasively;  she  feared  com- 
mitting herself  lest  among  the  throng  on  the 
platform  might  be  some  one  who  could  deny 
her  story. 

"Here,  take  them  both  inside,"  the  man 
suddenly  ordered  the  guard  at  his  side,  "until 
I  can  find  means  for  proving  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  girl's  pretensions." 

In  a  moment,  Ned  and  Lide,  with  the 
guard  on  each  side  were  marched  into  a  tiny 
room  which  opened  out  from  the  ticket  oflSce. 
As  the  key  sounded  in  the  lock  of  the  door, 
which  had  been  shut  after  them,  Lide  turned 
hurriedly  to  Ned.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
troubled,  her  voice  trembling  with  excite- 
ment. 

"Ned,"  she  whispered  breathlessly,  "would 
you  like  to  do  something  for  the  cause  your 
father  died  for — something  to  help  your 
country?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Ned,  quickly,  catching 
something  of  the  excitement  which  thrilled 
his  companion. 

"  I  put  a  letter  inside  your  coat  linin', 
Ned — I  didn't  tell  you — for  I  was  feared 
somethin'  like  this  would  happen  and  I  didn't 
want  you  to  be  responsible  in  case  you  was 
searched.  I  guess  they  won't  do  it  now 
though — if  they  do  just  tell  'em  the  truth, 
that  it  was  me  put  it  there,  and  you  didn't 
know." 

"What's  it  for?"  whispered  Ned,  breath- 
lessly. 

"It's  a  message,  Ned,  an'  its  got  to  be 
took  to  the  Union  camp  before  sunrise 
tomorrow  or  there  will  be  terrible  bloodshed. 
I  was  goin'  to  take  it  myself  but  they'll  keep 
me  locked  up  here  now,  an'  its  got  to  go 
someway." 

I'll  take  it  if  I  can  find  the  place,"  said 
Ned,  boldly,  fired  by  the  thought  of  taking 
ever  so  little  a  part  in  the  great  war. 

"The  camp's  only  about  two  miles  from 
your  Aunt  Deborah's  house,"  she  answered 
hurriedly,   a  gleam  of  joy   coming  into  her 
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face  at  Ned's  ready  consent.  "The  road 
that  leads  to  it  runs  just  outside  the  planta- 
tion grounds  at  the  left  of  the  house.  There's 
a  path  through  the  trees  that  leads  right  into 
it,  and  once  there,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
keep  straight  east  on  the  road  till  you  come 
to  the  camp." 

"Am  I  to  go  in  the  dark?"  Ned  ques- 
tioned, bravely. 

A  perplexed  look  came  into  the  girl's  face. 

"No,"  she  said  at  length,  "you  can't  do 
that,  you  don't  know  the  premises  well 
'nough  to  find  your  way.  You  must  watch 
for  the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  sky  an'  then 
start,  an'  maybe  you'll  make  it  on  time.  It's 
the  best  you  can  do  at  any  rate,"  she  con- 
cluded, desperately. 

As  she  finished,  the  man  who  had  ques- 
tioned them,  entered,  followed  by  an  old 
negro. 

"Is  this  the  boy  your  mistress  sent  you  to 
bring  from  the  station  ?  " 

"Don'  know  fo'  sure;  sent  fo'  Mas'r 
Edwin  E'skine,  sah." 

"  You  are  to  go  with  this  man,"  said  the 
soldier  to  Ned,  and  Ned,  following  them 
outside,  heard  the  key  turned  again  upon  his 
companion  in  the  little  office. 

The  negro  led  the  way  to  an  old-fashioned 
chaise  which  stood  outside  the  platform  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  Ned  was  being  driven 
through  the  darkness  to  his  aunt's  house. 

There  was  a  long  ride  under  thick  branched 
trees,  then  a  kindly  greeting  from  a  gray- 
haired  woman  who  met  him  at  the  door  of  a 
large  old-fashioned  house — some  questions 
asked,  a  hurried  goodnight  said  and  Ned  was 
left  alone  for  the  night  in  a  little  chamber  on 
the  ground  floor  near  the  rear  of  the  house. 
He  was  worn  and  tired,  and  the  cosy  bed  in 
the  corner  tempted  him  to  its  soft  rest,  but 
the  thrilling  memory  of  the  charge  entrusted 
to  his  care  forbade  his  yielding.  Lide's  last 
words,  "You  must  watch  for  the  first  streak 
of  light  in  the  sky  and  then  start,"  were  in 
his  ears,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  not  have 
long  to  wait.  The  thought  of  the  task  before 
him  was  somewhat  appalling,  but  the  influ- 


ence of  Lide's  excitement  was  still  upon  him, 
making  him  feel  not  altogether  unwilling  to 
continue  the  night's  thrilling  adventure. 

Presently  he  went  to  the  window  and  drew 
the  blind  aside.  It  was  now  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  though  still  dark,  objects 
about  the  place  were  assuming  a  certain 
vague  distinctness.  He  might  venture  at  least 
to  try  and  find  the  path,  Ned  thought,  for  it 
would  soon  be  light  enough  to  see  the  way, 
and  every  moment  gained,  he  knew  would  aid 
the  success  of  his  undertaking.  He  raised 
the  window,  which  yielded  easily,  and  in  a 
moment  was  outside  on  the  ground. 

He  then  made  his  way  toward  the  trees, 
keeping  a  lookout  for  the  path  which  Lide 
had  told  him  opened  through  them — and 
guided  by  the  faint  gray  light  which  now 
tinted  the  eastern  horizon  soon  came  upon 
the  narrow,  branch-roofed  way.  The  thick 
foliage  around  and  above  shut  out  the  sky 
here,  making  it  quite  dark,  and  Ned  could 
only  stumble  along  through  the  winding 
path. 

At  length  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  showed 
near  at  hand,  and  in  a  moment  more  Ned 
came  out  into  the  open  road  which  Lide  had 
described  as  the  one  he  should  take  to  reach 
the  camp.  It  was  a  very  simple  task  which 
now  lay  before  him,  only  to  keep  straight 
east  till  he  came  to  the  encampment.  As  he 
ran  swiftly  on  the  gray  light  in  the  sky  took 
amber  tintings,  telling  that  dawn  was  very 
near  at  hand. 

It  seemed  a  long  distance,  however,  before 
the  sharp  cry  of  the  sentry  who  stood  at  the 
edge  of  a  strip  of  wood  calling  him  to 
"halt  !  "  told  him  that  he  had  reached  the 
Union  camp.  To  Ned  it  all  seemed  like  a 
dream;  the  sentry's  sharp  questions,  the  mes- 
sage from  the  general  ordering  him  to  be 
brought  before  him,  the  eager  and  excited 
looks  and  words  of  the  officers  in  the  tent  as 
the  paper  in  his  coat  was  found  and  read, 
the  kindly  words  of  praise  for  his  courageous 
act,  and  then  the  quiet  forming  of  lines  upon 
lines  of  bayonets  across  the  field  in  the  glow 
of  the  pink  dawn.  * 
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It  was  only  a  glimpse  Ned  saw  of  the  latter 
scene,  for  the  general  had  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  his  home  for  the  sake  of  safety 
and  he  had  only  a  brief  glance  at  the 
ominous  preparations  before  he  was  hurried 
away. 

He  kept  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  as  he 
went  back,  the  men  in  the  camp  having 
warned  him  not  to  take  the  open  road  as  he 
might  meet  with  danger. 

He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  a 
thrilling  sound  came  to  his  ears.  First  a  few 
rapid  shots,  then  a  loud,  steady  firing. 

Ned  stood  still  and  listened. 

The  sound  was  in  the  direction  whence  he 
had  come,  and  over  the  tree  tops,  near  the 
spot  he  had  left,  a  gray  smoke  drifted. 

Presently  the  noise  rose  into  a  din,  the 
very  ground  seeming  to  shake  under  his  feet. 

A  wild  thrill  of  excitement  and  daring  fired 
Ned's  heart.  If  only  he  might  see  the  battle 
which  was  raging  so  near  at  hand.  He 
turned  and  retraced  his  steps  a  short  distance 
longing  and  yet  half  dreading  to  go  on. 
Suddenly  as  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  road, 
a  volley  of  shots  was  fired  close  at  hand,  and 
presently  around  a  bend  of  the  wood,  a  squad 
of  gray  garbed  soldiers  rode  at  full  speed, 
while  a  host  of  bullets,  fired  by  unseen  pur- 
suers in  the  rear  sped  past  them  down  the 
road  and  into  the  trees  on  each  side. 

Ned  stood  dazed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
realizing  the  risk  he  ran  from  the  flying  shots, 
ran  back  swiftly  into  the  woods.  As  he  sped 
further  on  away  from  the  shots  at  the  rear,  a 
firing  suddenly  seemed  to  burst  forth  on  all 
hands,  and  presently,  wherever  a  road  or  path 
opened  through  the  woods,  soldiers  in  gray 
were  seen  flying,  their  pursuers — the  union 
men — sending  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets 
along  their  way. 

Ned  paused  in  dismay.  The  fight  seemed  to 
be  raging  on  all  sides  and  he  in  the  very  midst 
of  it.  It  was  a  terrible  scene  to  Ned,  and  he 
no  longer  felt  the  glow  of  daring  and  excite- 
ment he  had  experienced  before  witnessing 
the  reality  of  this  terror  and  bloodshed. 

He  Uirned   into  a  little  footpath  at  length 


and  started  on  a  run  down  its  narrow  way, 
though  he  did  not  know  in  what  direction  it 
would  lead  him. 

Presently,  as  he  stumbled  hurriedly  along, 
a  groan  sounded  from  amid  the  trees  at  one 
side,  and  turning  a  startled  look  in  the  direc- 
tion Ned  saw  a  man  in  the  now  well-known 
gray  uniform  stretched  upon  the  grass.  He 
was  lying  upon  his  back  with  one  hand 
pressed  at  his  side,  and  Ned  could  see  blood 
dripping  through  the  tightly  clenched  fingers. 
As  he  caught  sight  of  Ned  he  gave  another 
deep  groan  and  then  called  faintly  for 
water. 

Ned  looked  at  him  in  dismay.  He  longed 
to  help  him  and  yet  he  did  not  know  of  a 
place  in  the  locality  where  he  might  look  for 
water. 

Stay — he  had  seen  a  cabin  back  near  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  fled,  there  might  be 
a  well  or  spring  somewhere  about  it.  But 
then,  there  was  where  the  bullets  were  flying 
when  he  sped  away;  if  he  went  back  he  might 
never  return.  The  thought  of  facing  that 
terrible  scene  again  filled  him  with  dread. 
What  should  he  do  ? 

The  voice  of  the  man  decided  him. 

"My  boy,  get  me  some  water  for  God's 
sake;  I  am  choking!  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Ned,  "I  will  try  to 
find  some  for  you." 

In  an  instant  he  was  speeding  back  along 
the  path.  A  few  moments  swift  running 
brought  him  in  sight  of  the  house.  The 
woods  still  echoed  to  the  sound  of  shots  and 
the  cries  of  fleeing  soldiers,  but  Ned  desper- 
ately shut  his  senses  from  the  distracting 
sights  and  sounds  and  in  a  moment  was  at 
the  door  of  the  cottage.  It  was  vacant,  de- 
serted hours  before  by  the  fear-stricken 
family,  but  at  the  back  door  was  a  spring, 
and  near  it  a  battered  tin  pail  that  would 
answer  his  purpose,  and  filling  it,  Ned  was 
soon  on  his  way  back  to  the  wounded  man. 

Reaching  the  spot,  Ned  raised  the  head  ot 
the  sufferer,  and  held  the  battered  pail  to  his 
lips. 

"God  will  bless  you  for  this  act,  my  brave 
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lad,"  he  murmured  huskily,  "and  if  I  live  I 
shall  never  forget  it." 

A  moment  of  silence  ensued.  Then  above 
their  heads  a  crash  as  of  the  bursting  of  a 
thousand  rifles  resounded,  and  Ned,  leaning 
over  the  wounded  man  felt  a  terrible  blow 
descend  upon  him,  and  the  next  instant, 
falling  forward  across  his  companion's  pros- 
trate body,  knew  no  more. 


The  war  was  over,  and  the  nation  in  tears 
for  its  lost  heroes,  was  seeking  by  every  means 
within  its  power  to  bring  balm  to  the  wounded 
hearts  now  sore  and  bleeding  with  memories 
of  the  dead. 

It  was  the  30th  of  May,  and  all  day  in  the 

streets   of    C the  bands  had  played  the 

national  airs  for  the  marching  feet  of  myriads 
of  people  who  had  filed  into  the  cemetery  to 
bedeck  with  garlands,  "  sweet  emblems  of 
love  and  peace,"  the  mounds,  which,  in  such 
few  brief  years,  had  made  so  mournfully 
populous  "  the  cities  of  the  dead." 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  the  graveyard 
which  had  been  thronged  till  now,  began  to 
be  deserted. 

Two  figures  came  in  at  the  gate,  walking 
slowly  towards  a  lonely  grave  which  lay  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  cemetery. 

One  was  a  black- robed  woman,  her  face 
though  pale  and  worn  still  marked  with  evi- 
dences of  singular  character  and  beauty,  the 
other  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years,  who 
supported  himself  upon  crutches.  As  they 
reached  the  spot  and  saw  the  lonely  mound 
covered  with  flowers,  laid  there  by  comrades 
who  had  fought  at  the  side  of  the  hero  who 
lay  beneath,  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  each, 
and  the  woman  sank  on  her  knees,  burying 
her  face  in  the  blooming  and  fragrant  bed. 

The  boy  turned  and  limped  away.  He 
was  too  young  to  feel  the  depth  of  sorrow 
that  the  mature  woman  experienced,  and  he 
dimly  realized  that  in  that  moment  she  would 
be  better  alone.  He  limped  down  the  broad 
walk  that  made  an  aisle  between  the  altar-like 
graves,  and  presently  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 


a  stone  coping  that  bordered  the  rich,  green 
turf  near  the  roadway. 

Ned  Erskine,  for  this  was  our  hero,  had 
been  picked  up  on  that  day  of  the  battle  by 
some  of  his  aunt's  negro  servants  who  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  him,  and  for  many  days 
had  lain  at  death's  door  from  the  injuries  he 
had  suffered.  Then  came  two  long  years  of 
paralysis  occasioned  by  fracture  of  the  spine, 
and  at  last  after  the  war,  he  was  brought  back 
to  his  mother,  whose  scanty  earnings  were 
henceforth  expended  in  procuring  the  best 
medical  skill  for  her  boy.  He  was  now  able 
to  walk  with  crutches,  and  the  doctor  gave 
them  hope  that  in  time  he  might  outgrow  his 
weakness. 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  the  doctor,  "he 
must  have  no  hard  work  to  tax  his  strength. 
You  will  have  to  put  him  in  college  and  make 
a  scholar  of  him,  for  he  is  not  apt  to  be  good 
for  anything  else." 

Put  him  in  college !  How  the  poor,  toil- 
ing mother  brooded  over  these  words,  but 
Ned  thought  only  of  the  years  of  helplessness 
that  must  pass  before  he  would  be  able  to  take 
the  burden  from  those  dear  shoulders. 

As  he  sat  thinking  of  this  now,  his  head 
bared  in  the  sunset's  golden  glow,  a  carriage, 
driven  by  a  colored  coachman,  approached 
slowly  along  the  graveled  drive.  As  it  came 
near  a  face  appeared  at  the  open  window 
gazing  out  at  the  beautifully  decorated  graves. 
To  Ned  Erskine  it  seemed  strangely  and  sadly 
familiar,  sadly  because  associated  with  mem- 
ories which  held  a  serious  meaning  for  his 
young  life.  Presently  the  man's  glance  fell 
upon  Ned  whom  he  regarded  with  the  same  look 
of  half  recognition  which  Ned  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion. The  carriage  came  to  a  standstill  at 
his  low  spoken  command  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  descended  and  was  at  Ned's 
side. 

"  My  brave  lad !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  joyful 
tone,  "  is  it  possible  I  see  you  alive!  " 

"  Why,  why  it's  you  !  "  said  Ned,  in  a  tone 
of  even  greater  astonishment  than  the  other. 

The  man  sat  down  by  Ned's  side.     "No," 
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he  said,  taking  Ned's  hand  in  his  own,  "I 
was  saved  by  the  act  of  kindness  which  you 
unselfishly  rendered  ;  your  presence  at  that 
moment  saved  me  the  blow  of  the  fragments 
of  shells  which  burst  over  us.  I  thought  till 
now  that  your  life  had  paid  for  my  own." 

Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  upon  Ned's  crutches. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  asked.  In 
a  few  words  Ned  told  him  his  story.  Tears 
filled  the  man's  eyes  as  he  realized  all  that  it 
meant. 

"Why  poor  boy!  How  can  I  help  you 
bear  this?"  he  said,  his  voice  thrilled  with 
regret  and  sympathy. 

At  that  instant  a  step  sounded  behind 
them  and  Ned's  mother  stood  at  his  side. 
The  stranger  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Alice  !"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully,  catching 
her  hand  in  his,  "is  it  indeed  my  old 
friend?  " 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  Alice  Erskine's 
face. 

"Herbert — Mr.  Graham,"  she  faltered, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "you,  you  have 
not  forgotten  me  ?  " 
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A  month  later  a  quiet  wedding  took  place. 
Ned  and  the  two  old-time  lovers  happily  re- 
united, went  to  dwell  in  the  southern  home, 
where  brooded  the  memory  and  associations 
of  happier  days.  Alice  blessed  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  generous  heart  whose  love  had 
survived  her  thoughtless  desertion  and  the 
separation  of  years,  and  Ned  by  the  ceaseless 
kindness  and  care  which  came  to  him  as  a- 
reward  for  that  one  day's  duty  faithfully 
performed  during  the  terrible  period  of  the 
war. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


Paltry  affection,  strained  allusions,  and 
disgusting  finery,  are  easily  attained  by  those 
who  choose  to  wear  them ;  they  are  but  too 
frequently  the  badges  of  ignorance  or  of 
stupidity,  whenever  it  would  endeavor  to 
please. 


THE  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  is  not 
yet  so  familiar  to  the  public  that  a  con- 
densed summary  of  its  origin,  history  and 
purposes  will  not  be  of  interest  to  it. 

Its  origin  was  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
in  1882,  donating  30,000  acres  of  land  to 
each  State  and  Territory  for  each  member  of 
its  congressional  delegation  in  Congress. 
This  act  was  supplemented  by  one  passed  in 
1 888,  establishing  Experiment  Stations  as  a 
department  of  the  College,  and  endowing 
them  with  g  15,000  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  agricultural  research. 

In  1890  a  further  Act  of  Congress  gave 
^15,000  annually,  to  be  increased  $1000  per 
year  until  the  sum  reached  ;g25,ooo,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  and  the  purchase  of 
apparatus.  The  land  fund  which  may  be 
worth  JiOjOoo  annually  to  the  College,  will 
not  be  received  until  Utah  becomes  a  State. 
At  present,  then,  the  College  is  receiving 
J33, 000  from  the  national  government  annu- 
ally. This  sum  will  increase  giooo  yearly 
until  it  reaches  $40,000. 

The  establishment  of  these  colleges  grew 
out  of  the  belief  that  the  classical  colleges 
were  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
applied  sciences  upon  which  our  modern 
civilization  is  founded,  and  whose  demands 
are  rapidly  widening  in  their  relations  to 
modern  industrial  life  upon  which  really  is 
based  the  possibilities  of  culture.  These 
colleges  do  not  attempt  to  supplant  the  work 
of  classical  colleges,  but  to  supply  a  growing 
demand,  well  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the 
law  itself  in  the  following  words,  which  rep- 
resent the  purposes  of  the  College:  "To 
give  a  liberal  and  practical  education  to  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,"  a 
prior  clause  stating  that  the  leading  object  of 
the  College  is  to  teach  such  branches  as  relate 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  national  grant  was  necessarily  supple- 
mented by  a  Territorial  act  accepting  the 
conditions  of  the  national  act,  and  making 
appropriations  for  equipping  the  College,  a 
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duty  left  to  the  several  States  by  the  national  wealth,  has  been  more  liberal  in  dealing  with 
act.  The  steps  taken  by  this  Territory  to  its  industrial  college  than  has  Utah.  Utah 
meet  the  spirit  of  the  national  law  need  not  I  can  pride  herself  upon  having  reaped  at  the 


be  recounted;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Terri- 
tory has  up  to  date  given  1183,000  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  general  equipment. 
No  State  or  Territory,   in  proportion  to  its 


present  age  of  its  own  college  the^most  rapid 
and,  it  is  believed,  the  most  solid  growth 
made  by  any  of  the  48  colleges  at  a  similar 
age  thus  far  founded  under  this  Government 
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act.  Although  but  two  yeart  old  it  registered 
last  year  296  students,  and  has  promise  of  a 
very  great  increase  the  coming  year. 

Turning  to  the  purposes  of  the  college,  it 
may  be  stated  that  loyalty  to  the  intention  of 
the  law  of  Congress  has  characterized  the 
growth  of  the  college.  That  law  states  that 
the  leading  objects  of  the  college  shall  be 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate 
to  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts,  etc.  The 
clauses  already  quoted,  however,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  purpose   was  to  give  a  liberal 


has  grounds  for  illustration  to  the  students 
covering  eighty-five  acres,  enabracing  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  the  several  classes  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  some  350  plats  devoted  to 
a  wide  range  of  enquiry  in  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  both  practical  and  scientific;  a 
model  barn  which  is  believed  second  to  none 
in  the  country  for  the  study  of  animal  nutri- 
tion and  to  illustrate  the  conveniences  of  farm 
barns.  Other  buildings,  such  as  a  model 
farm  house,  are  associated  with  it.  Its  class 
room   is  one   into  which  cattle,   machinery, 
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and  practical  education  to  the  industrial 
classes.  In  this  spirit  the  five  great  industries 
of  the  Territory  have  been  represented  in  its 
organization,  viz:  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
engineering,  domestic  arts  and  a  commercial 
course. 

The  department  of  agriculture  will  be 
made  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  continent. 
Associated  with  it  is  the  Experiment  Station 
where  research  upon  agricultural  problems  are 
in  constant  progress  under  a  corps  of  scien- 
tific specialists  numbering  five  workers.      It 
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horses,  hogs,  etc.,  may  be  taken  for  object  ot 
illustration  of  the  subjects  taught.  A  large 
dairy  where  all  the  modern  processes  in  butter 
and  cheese  making,  with  accompanying  imple- 
ments, affords  opportunity  for  students  to  take 
lessons  in  actual  butter  and  cheese  making, 
while  in  the  class  rooms  will  be  found  special- 
ists in  dairy  and  animal  husbandry,  veterinary 
science,  in  biology  in  its  relation  to  agricul- 
ture, in  the  mechanics  and  physics  of  agricul- 
ture, and  a  specialist  for  general  agriculture. 
In  short,  it  is  intended  to  make  this  depart- 
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ment  strong  by  having  a  corps  of  specialists 
who  shall  center  their  thoughts  upon  lines  of 
agricultural  enquiry  and  be  able  to  present 
to  the  students  the  very  latest  ideas  in  practi- 
cal and  scientific  agriculture. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  irriga- 
tion farming,  and  a  specialist  will  give 
instruction  in  this  department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  work,  one  who  shall  embrace 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  upon  this  point. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  young  man 
graduating   from    this  department   will  enter 


every  day  for  four  years  become  familiar  with 
the  practical  arts  of  householding.  This 
work,  of  course  is  associated  with  those 
studies  that  enlighten  and  embellish  the 
mind — literature,  the  sciences,  economics, 
etc. 

The  mechanical  engineering  department, 
representing,  as  the  others  represent,  a  four 
years'  course,  is  organized  upon  the  same 
principle,  viz :  a  liberal  education  in  the  arts, 
in  sciences,  literature,  economics,  and  those 
studies  that  belong  to  a  well-educated  citizen, 
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upon  the  duties  of  life  very  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  latest  words  that  science 
and  art  have  to  say  to  the  young  farmers. 
Of  the  domestic  arts,  or  woman's  depart- 
ment, we  believe  it  may  be  said  that  within 
one  year  the  best  equipped  woman's  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  any  college  will  be 
associated  with  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Utah.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  feet 
in  length  of  its  building  is  given  up  to  sew- 
ing, dairying,  laundry,  cooking,  household- 
ing, music  and  other  rooms,   where  women 


and,  like  the  other  departments,  it  has  prac 
tical  features.  These  features  carry  the 
young  man  for  four  years,  beginning  with 
common  carpenters'  tools,  blacksmiths'  tools, 
thorough  pattern  making,  molding,  casting 
of  iron,  work  in  higher  mechanism,  such  as 
with  turning  lathes  and  planers  for  iron; 
through  the  philosophy  of  mechanism  up  to 
the  actual  construction  of  complex  machin- 
ery, including  meanwhile  some  three  years  in 
drafting,  with  the  purpose  to  turn  out  edu- 
cated citizens  and   expert   mechanics,  for  the 
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organization   of   the  mechanical  industry  of 
the  Territory. 

These  same  principles  are  applied  to  the 
engineering  department,  and  especially  so 
to  the  commercial  department,  a  department 
formed  under  the  most  rigid  principles,  and 
involving  the  maximum  of  actual  practice. 
The  educational  policy  of  the  institution 
never  overlooks  the  fact  that  man  is  of  su- 
preme moment.  It  does  not  rush  to  the  extreme 
views  of  those  who  would  educate  man  alone 
as  a  mere  working  mechine.  Man's  suprem- 
est  pleasure  must  come  from  mental  culture, 
and  so  a  liberal  education  accompanies  a 
practical    one.       On    the    other   hand,    the 
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practical  work  of  the  college,  which  distin- 
guishes it,  is  organized  with  the  belief  that 
man  as  a  worker,  as  an  effective  machine, 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  applied 
sciences  and  actual  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  if  he  is  to  become  a  critical 
observer  and  be  possessed  of  a  hand  nicely 
attuned  to  his  mental  preception,  that  his 
effectiveness  as  a  working  machine  and  thus 
the  possibility  of  culture  that  he  may  reach 
be  at  its  best  for  it  measures  his  productive 
powers  and  his  opportunities  for  leisure  and 
culture. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  Agricultural  Col- 


lege of  Utah  endeavors  to  make  man  and 
woman's  education  as  radically  practical  as 
possible,  without  overlooking  their  mental 
development. 

The  patrons  of  the  college,  and  those  who 
may  be  looking  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
modern  education  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  during  the  coming  year  there  will  be 
associated  with  the  college  bath  rooms  at  all 
times  open  to  both  sexes;  that  it  will  have  a 
large  gymnasium  room,  some  seventy  feet 
square,  and  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  detailed  a  United  States  Army 
officer  to  take  charge  of  military  drill.  The 
college  has  a  drill  hall  some  62  x  84  feet. 

This  hall  answers  for  the 

"- 

'^'^     _  social    occasions    of    the 

college.  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  college  to 
discourage  the  rambling 
about  town  of  its  students, 
to  its  dances,  and  to  de- 
velop a  social  life  of  its 
own  in  which  conversa- 
tion and  other  things  shall 
enter  until  they  become 
substituted  in  part  for  ex- 
cessive dancing  which  is 
sometimes  indulged  in  by 
students  abroad  to  the 
detriment  of  their  school 
work. 

The  college  has  in  con- 
nection with  it  a  large 
boarding  house  accommodating  seventy-five 
students.  This  building  is  furnished  and  a 
matron  supplied  upon  such  terms  that  the 
students,  through  a  commissary  appointed  by 
themselves  are  enabled  to  board  and  pay  for 
room,  lights  and  fires,  for  $2.50  per  week, 
washing  costing  perhaps  twenty-five  cents 
more.  The  board  that  they  receive  is  sub- 
stantial and  adequate.  Logan,  however,  is 
favored  by  board  at  unusually  cheap  rates,  $3 
being  about  the  average  price  paid  by  the 
students  in  the  homes  of  good  families. 

The  college  policy  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  its  function  is  that  of  secular  education. 
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While  it  believes,  and  acts  upon  that  belief, 
that  the  State  is  equally  or  more  interested  in 
the  moral  character  of  the  youths  that  its 
schools  are  turning  out  than  in  their  intel- 
lectual character.  It  holds  at  morning  chapel 
exercises,  conducted  in  a  devotional  spirit, 
yet  it  avoids  all  political  or  sectarian  ques- 
tions and  efforts  that  biaslthe  mind  on  these 
questions,  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality. 
It  aims  to  turn  out  strong  intellectual,  in- 
dustrial and  moral  young  men  and  women 
who  shall  distinguish  the  Territory  by  upright 


FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
YOUTH. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Prest.    George   Q.    Cannon, 

Dear  Brother  :  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  your  article  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  of  May  15th,  on  Education,  and 
in  some  points  I  agree  with  you,  while  in 
others  my  own  experience  and  observation 
lead  me  to  other  conclusions. 

In  regard  to  young  men  seeking  clerkships 
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and  vigorous  lives.  It  aims  at  a  develop- 
ment of  the  thinking  and  reasoning  powers 
that  mark  the  resourceful  man,  helpful  in 
emergencies  and  capable  of  laying  out  a 
policy,  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  imparting 
knowledge.  While  it  does  not  underrate  the 
value  of  the  memory  it  believes  that  the 
mastery    of    principles    is    essential    to    the 

strong  man. 

J.   W.  Sanborn. 


Nobility  should  be  elective,  not  hereditary. 


and  other  light  employments  in  preference  to 
mechanical  labor,  the  fact  is  apparent;  and 
while  it  is  not  a  healthy  indication,  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it.  In  the  first  place, 
no  matter  what  may  or  may  not  be  right, 
men  are  apparently  more  respected  when  they 
command  plenty  of  means,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  having  the  means,  the  appearance  of 
having  them  comes  next  best,  the  wearing  of 
good  clothes  and  having  unsoiled  hands 
being  taken  as  evidence. 

In  the  next  place,  a  great  majority  of  mech- 
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anics  do  not  realize  that  a  mechanic  can  and 
should  be  as  much  a  gentleman  in  fact,  if  not 
in  appearance,  as  the  most  responsible  official 
in  any  capacity,  and  consequently  indulge  in 
low  and  degrading  habits  and  language,  and 
so  disgust  those  who  observe  these  things  and 
therefore  avoid  their  associations. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  if  my  parents  had 
known,  as  I  afterwards  knew,  the  class  of  men 
with  whom  I  had  to  associate  in  learning  my 
trade  they  might  have  had  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  my  being  there ;  and  if  the  men 
in  the  shops  here  were  like  those  to  whom  I 
refer,  I  would  rather  my  sons  do  without  a 
trade  than  risk  sending  one  among  them. 

In  my  case  I  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  them  that  I  had  no  association  with  them 
after  shop  hours,  or  at  any  time  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  work. 

As  respects  the  time  required  to  learn  a 
trade,  opinions  differ,  but  my  own  experience 
in  learning  and  in  having  others  learn  my 
trade,  is  that  five  or  six  years  is  not  too  long 
a  time  in  which  to  become  reasonably  profic- 
ient as  a  thorough  machinist,  and  that  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  course  of 
study  in  the  evenings  during  that  time.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  six  years'  probation  I 
remember  going  to  a  theater  once  and  to  a 
party  once  only. 

I  admit  that  a  man  may  in  less  time  be- 
come a  specialist,  that  is,  he  may  run  one 
machine  or  one  class  of  machines,  but  that 
does  not  make  him  a  desirable  general  work- 
man, especially  in  this  part  of  the  country 
where  in  most  cases  the  all-around  man  is  the 
only  one  that  has  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
holding  a  position  for  any  time. 

If  a  man  desires  to  become  a  leading  engi- 
neer as  designer  and  contractor,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  study  exhaustively  and  read  extensively 
without  any  hope  of  permanent  cessation  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  working  life,  as  it  is  a  pro- 
fession which  does  not  admit  of  finality,  at 
least  in  this  stage  of  existence. 

As  far  as  trades  unions  affecting  the  ques- 
tion of  apprenticeship,  we  have  had  very  little 
of  it  here,  and   would  have   had    less   if  our 


people  would  have  attended  to  their  own 
affairs  and  let  outside,  and  in  most  cases 
irresponsible,  parties  alone,  who  would  use 
them  as  cat's  paws,  and  then  when  the  agita- 
tion and  disturbance  had  killed  the  business, 
would  float  off  elsewhere,  leaving  our  folks  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own  unwise 
actions. 

I  fully  recognize  the  right  of  any  man  to 
belong  to  a  union  if  he  so  desires,  but  he 
must  recognize  my  right  to  do  as  I  please 
about  it.  I  have  never  allowed  unions  to 
dictate  in  my  shop  affairs;  if  they  want  to 
direct  a  business  let  them  start  a  business  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  they  can  then 
do  as  they  think  best  about  it. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  boys  into  the  shops  here  is  mainly  on 
account  of  the  limited  character  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  the  people  here  would  invest  in 
their  home  institutions  and  help  those  who 
have  started  these  undertakings  by  taking 
stock  in  their  businesses,  and  by  obtaining 
the  articles  that  can  be  made  here  at  home 
instead  of  sending  elsewhere,  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  in  finding  openings  for  young 
men  to  learn  trades. 

The  trade  schools  to  which  you  refer  are 
undoubtedly  good  and  beneficial  institutions, 
but  require  considerable  means  to  start  and 
maintain  them. 

Technical  instruction  and  manual  training 
have  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  been 
introduced  in  several  high  schools  and  col- 
leges with  marked  success,  the  most  notable 
examples  being  the  Stevens  Institute  at 
Hoboken,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Mor- 
ton, and  the  Sibley  College  at  Ithaca  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  Thurston. 

I  was  familiar  with  the  one  in  Denver,  in 
connection  with  the  University,  called  the 
Huish  School,  as  Mr.  Huish  had  bequeathed, 
I  believe,  ;Jioo,ooo  to  found  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  something  of  the  kind 
inaugurated  here  in  connection  with  our 
Church  colleges  and  schools,  and  if  any 
movement  of  this  kind  is  contemplated  I 
would  be  only  too  well  pleased  to  give  all  the 
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assistance  that  I  can  in  my  professional 
capacity,  both  in  working  at  the  tools  and 
directing  the  necessary  studies  as  may  be 
required. 

There  are  objections  made  to  college 
schools,  as  the  pupils  are  frequently  taught  the 
rudiments  of  trades  from  the  college  professors' 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  instead  of  the 
shop  practice  of  trades  as  they  exist,  conse- 
quently when  the  pupils  start  on  the  business 
of  life  a  great  deal  has  to  be  unlearned,  the 
principal  reason  being  that  the  commercial 
part  of  the  business  (making  it  pay)  has  been 
overlooked. 

In  the  Sibley  College  Professor  Thurston  is 
a  graduate  from  the  shops,  the  engine  room 
and  the  steam  ship,  and  has  lately  called  to 
his  aid  the  veteran  engineer,  Coleman  Sellers 
(of  Sellers'  Co.,  the  Whitworths  of  America) 
so  that  their  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  latest 
and  most  approved  style  of  the  shop  methods 
of  doing  work. 

I  have  found  that  my  own  boys  who  have 
had  the  full  run  of  the  shops  from  the  time 
that  they  could  walk  were  fully  two  years 
ahead  of  others  who  started  when  they  were 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  without  previous 
acquaintance,  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the  details  of  the  business  were  new  to  these 
others,  who  did  not  even  know  the  names  of 
the  hundreds  of  things  with  which  they  were 
brought  in  daily  contact. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  self-dependence  asso- 
ciated with  the  acquirement  of  a  trade  which 
seems  to  render  its  possessor  more  independ- 
ent and  self-reliant  when  thrown  in  a  strange 
place  on  his  own  resources. 

I  found  this  when  in  Denver  some  years 
since.  I  could  not  at  first  obtain  employ- 
ment as  draftsman,  so  finding  that  pattern 
makers  were  in  demand  I  obtained  some  tools 
and  went  to  work  at  the  bench  and  held  my 
own  among  others  until  something  more  ad- 
vantageous offered. 

I  was  determined  that  I  would  give  a  full 
equivalent  in  work,  and  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  engagement  there  I  had  my  coat  off 
and  my  tools  ready  for  work  every  morning 


before  the  whistle  blew.  I  also  worked  to 
my  full  time  at  night  before  starting  to  wash 
and  clean  'up  for  going  home.  I  consider  a 
man  can  show  his  independence  in  this  way 
by  giving  a  full  equivalent  for  wages  received 
fully  as  well  as  he  can  by  hanging  around 
and  not  starting  till  a  few  minutes  after  the 
time  and  making  up  for  it  at  the  other  end 
by  being  washed  and  ready  to  bolt  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  whistle  or  bell  for  quitting 
work. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  J.  Silver. 


[The  above  letter  of  Brother  Silver  should 
have  been  published  in  an  earlier  issue,  but 
its  appearance  has  been  delayed  through  the 
absence  of  the  Editor.] 


THE  BIGGEST  CITY   IN   THE  WORLD. 


THE  largest  city  in  the  world  is  generally 
believed  to  be  London,  although  some 
suppose  that  Hankow,  in  China,  has  more 
inhabitants.  But  there  is  a  town  in  North 
Carolina  which  far  surpasses  either  in  extent, 
being  two  thousand  miles  long — much  longer 
than  North  Carolina.  Its  name  is  Henderson. 
When  the  city  was  incorporated,  it  was  in- 
tended to  extent  the  limits  i,ooo  yards  in 
each  direction  from  the  depot,  but  the  print- 
er made  the  bill  read  i,ooo  miles,  and  it 
passed  the  legislature  without  the  error  being 
noticed. 


A  HIVE  ot  5,000  bees  will  produce  about 
fifty  pounds  of  honey  annually. 

More  than  eighteen  million  men  stand 
ready  for  battle  in  Europe. 

It  is  very  generally  agreed  among  natur- 
alists that  the  tortoise  is  the  longest  lived  of 
all  animals.  Many  have  attained  the  age 
of  250  years,  while  one  is  known  to  have 
reached  the  unparalleled  age  of  450  years. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Children  of  the  Hebrews. 


N  AN  article  on  "The  Children  of 
the  Poor,"  recently  published  in  one 
of  the  public  magazines,  there  are 
some  very  interesting  facts  stated  concerning 
the  children  of  the  foreign  Hebrews  who  have 
within  a  few  years  made  New  York  their 
home.  Most  of  these  Hebrews  are  Russian, 
Polish  and  Roumanian,  and  are  described  as 
the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  people  of  New 
York.  The  average  length  of  their  residence 
in  the  United  States  is  between  nine  and  ten 
years;  and  though  they  number,  in  a  certain 
district  of  the  city,  about  111,000,  scarce 
one-third  of  the  heads  of  families  have  be- 
come naturalized  citizens,  even  the  very  lan- 
guage of  our  country  being  to  them  a  strange 
tongue,  for  there  are  only  15,837  who  under- 
stand and  speak  the  English  language  out  of 
the  adult  population,  which  numbers  over 
50,000. 

The  conditions  in  which  these  people  are 
placed  are  of  the  most  unfavorable  character. 
They  dwell  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and 
because  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  faith,  they 
are  a  community  set  apart  and  distinct  from 
their  own  countrymen.  They  are  not  only 
foreign  in  language  to  the  American  popula- 
tion, but  they  are  foreign  in  faith  and  in 
tradition  to  the  people  who  speak  their  own 
tongue. 

It  speaks  well,  however,  for  the  value  which 
the  Hebrew  places  upon  knowledge  that  of 
the  60,000  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  15,000  young  men  and  women 
over  fourteen,  who  earn  a  large  share  of  the 
money  that  p'ays  for  rent  and  food,  and  the 
23,000  children  under  six  years  of  age,  fully 


one-third  go  to  school.  The  poorest  Hebrew 
knows  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  the 
poorer  he  is,  the  more  he  seems  to  be  im- 
pressed with  this  great  truth.  He  fully  real- 
izes that  with  knowledge  he  can  get  on  in  the 
world,  which  spurns  and  treats  him  with  such 
dislike  because  of  his  faith.  He  fully  under- 
stands that  it  is  bad  enough  to  belong  to  a 
despised  race  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances; but  when  ignorance  and  poverty  are 
added  to  the  religious  cause  of  dislike,  he 
knows  that  his  lot  is  pitiable.  His  soul, 
therefore,  yearns  for  knowledge,  and  he  lets 
no  opportunity  slip  to  obtain  it. 

The  writer  of  this  article  to  which  we  have 
alluded  speaks  in  praise  of  this  feature  in  the 
Hebrew  character.  He  says  day  and  night 
schools  are  crowded  with  the  children  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  they  learn  rapidly  and  with 
ease.  '•'  Every  synagogue,  every  second  rear 
tenement,  or  dark  back  yard,  has  its  school 
and  its  schoolmaster,"  in  the  district  where 
these  Jews  live.  He  says  there  are  251  Jewish 
teachers  living  in  these  tenements,  nearly  all 
of  whom  probably  conduct  such  schools.  So 
that,  as  the  children  form  54  per  cent,  of  the 
population  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  it  is  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  their  destitution  and 
ignorance  of  our  language  and  customs,  pro- 
gress of  a  very  healthy  character  is  being 
made. 

The  men  who  are  managing  the  charity 
which  Baron  De  Hirsch  has  so  liberally  ex- 
tended to  the  Jewish  people  are  using  all  their 
influence  to  have  these  teachers  learn  English, 
and  there  is  good  ground  for  anticipating  that 
in  a  very  little  while  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
visible  in  the  improved  character  of  the 
teaching,  and  in  the  mastery  by  the  children 
of  our  tongue. 

The  statement  of  this  Gentile  writer  con- 
cerning the  Hebrews  possesses  great  interest 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  The  prophet 
Moses,  in  enumerating  the  tribulations  and 
curses  which  should  come  upon  the  children 
of  Israel  if  they  would  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of   the  Lord   their   God,   said,  among 
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other  things,  that  they  should  become  "an 
astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  byword 
among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord 
should  lead  them." 

He  also  predicted  that  when  the  people  of 
the  nations  should  say  concerning  the  land  of 
Canaan,  "Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus 
unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth  the  heat  of 
this  great  anger? 

"  Then  men  shall  say.  Because  they  have 
forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  to 
their  fathers,  which  he  made  with  them  when 
he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  *  *  ¥  the  Lord  rooted  them  out 
of  their  land  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in 
great  indignation,  and  cast  them  into  another 
land,  as  it  is  this  day." 

These  words  uttered  by  Moses  concerning 
the  children  of  Israel,  if  they  should  disobey 
the  Lord,  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  They 
have  been  "an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  a 
byword  and  a  reproach."  Men  of  all 
nations,  also,  who  have  visited  Palestine  have 
attributed  the  desolation  of  the  land  and  the 
removal  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  it  to 
the  causes  which  Moses  said  they  would  use 
in  accounting  for  the  desolation  which  they 
saw. 

But  the  Lord  has  also  made  other  predic- 
tions through  His  servant   Moses.      He  said: 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are 
come  upon  them,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  which  I 
have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shall  call  them  to  mind 
among  all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
driven  thee. 

And  Shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt 
obey  his  voice  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this 
day,  thou  and  thy  children  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul  : 

That  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity, 
and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will  return  and 
gather  thee  from  all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  scattered  thee. 

If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the  utmost  parts  of 
heaven,  from  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee, 
and  from  thence  will  he  fetch  thee  : 

And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land 
which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it; 
and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy 
fathers. 

And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and 


the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  Ihou  mayest  live. 

And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  all  these  curses  upon 
thine  enemies,  and  on  them  which  hate  thee,  which  per- 
secuted thee. 

And  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  command  thee 
this  day. 

And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  make  thee  plenteous  in 
every  work  of  thine  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and 
in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  for 
good:  for  the  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good, 
as  he  rejoiced  over  thy  fathers: 

If  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which 
are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul. 

The  glorious  promises  which  are  here  made 
to  Israel  seem  to  be  approaching  their  fulfill- 
ment. All  the  indications  at  the  present  go 
to  show  that  the  set  time  has  come  for  the 
Lord  to  favor  His  ancient  covenant  people, 
and  to  fulfill  the  great  promises  which  He  has 
made  to  them  concerning  their  restoration  to 
His  favor  in  the  lands  of  their  fathers'  inher- 
itance. They  have  passed  through  and  en- 
dured terrible  agonies.  Every  word  which 
Moses  was  inspired  to  record,  describing  the 
frightful  scourges,  afflictions  and  curses  which 
should  come  upon  them,  has  been  literally 
fulfilled.  But  it  seems  as  though  the  night  of 
darkness  and  of  sorrow  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  glorious  light  of  a  better  day 
is  dawning  upon  them.  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  says  they  seek 
for  knowledge,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dire 
poverty  and  discouraging  circumstances,  is  an 
evidence  that  God  has  not  forgotten  them, 
but  that  He  inspires  them  to  use  every  means 
within  their  reach  to  lift  themselves  from  their 
abject  condition.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  how 
eager  the  children  of  these  degraded  outcasts 
are  in  seizing  upon  knowledge.  Children  of 
the  other  races  that  come  from  the  same  lands 
as  they  do  are  not  near  as  bright  and  naturally 
intelligent.  A  people  as  favored  with  such 
determined  energy  and  high  aspirations  must 
advance  rapidly  and  outstep  their  fellows  in 
the  race  for  knowledge  and  the  power  which 
knowledge  brings. 
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TALKS  TO   MOTHERS  BY   ONE  OF 
THEM. 

I.— The  Demand  for  a   Mother. 


[Copyright  by    Cambridge    Literary  Bureau  and 
Press,  1S92.] 


"  Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 
Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years?  ' ' 

— E.   B.  Browning. 

THE  world  is  full  of  oracles,  each  with  his 
own  cure- — all  for  the  ills — mental,  moral 
and  physical — -of  poor  humanity.  It  is  al- 
ways easier  to  tell  twenty  what  to  do  than  to 
be  one  of  the  twenty  to  do  my  own  bid- 
ding." 

I  have  no  desire  to  join  this  army  of  wise 
heads;  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  Solomon,  or 
a  guide-board  to  perfection.  But  in  passing 
along  this  perplexing  life  of  ours,  one  with 
her  eyes  open  can  hardly  help  gathering  here 
and  there  a  bit  of  wisdom  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  mothers  at  the  beginning,  instead  of 
nearing  the  end,  of  their  motherhood  days. 

The  "cry  of  the  children"  of  our  time,  as 
it  comes  to  me,  is  for  a  mother ;  not  a  nurse, 
nor  stern  trainer,  still  less  a  slave  to  their 
whims,  but  a  true  mother,  who  shall  start 
them  on  their  voyage  of  life  as  well  equipped 
for  its  rocks  and  quicksands  as  she  is  able. 
They  have  a  right  to  demand  so  much  of  the 
woman  who  stands  in  that  relation  to  them; 
not  wealth,  advantages,  education,  or  this  or 
that,  but  simply  and  solely  a  mother,  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  word. 

The  great  mother-love  born  with  a  baby 
usually  insures  that  he  shall  be  of  importance, 
but  unfortunately  it  does  not  so  surely  bring 
wisdom.  The  most  conscientious,  as  well  as 
the  most  loving,  may  fail  miserably  from 
thoughtlessness,  or  from  pure  ignorance. 
Many  a  mother  brings  gray  hairs  upon  herself 
and  lays  up  bitter  sorrow  and  regrets  for  her 
age,  by  the  mistakes  of  her  youth.  For  in 
those  days  of  quiet  and  reflection,  with  the 
results  before  her,  she  can  look  back  and  see 
her  errors  in  training. 

No  matter  what  outside  duties  seem  to  be 


demanded  of  a  human  being,  to  a  mother 
nothing  on  earth  can  stand  before  her  obliga- 
tion to  her  child.  There  is  nothing  except 
this  which  cannot  be  done  by  some  other 
person,  but  no  one  living  can  "mother"  her 
child.  By  "mothering"  I  do  not  mean 
doing  everything  for  his  physical  welfare, 
such  as  washing  and  dressing  and  looking 
after  him  every  moment.  It  is  never  best, 
where  it  can  be  avoided,  that  a  mother  should 
wear  herself  out  physically  or  nervously  with 
this  care.  On  the  contrary,  if  possible,  she 
should  carefully  keep  herself  fresh  for  his 
sake.  Bodily  services  can  be  performed  by  a 
nurse,  but  the  mother  should  be  the  sympa- 
thizer and  friend,  the  confidant  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  provider  of  his  pleasures  and 
the  source  of  his  information. 

The  latter  is  by  no  means  the  least  import- 
ant duty;  the  mother  should  keep  herself  not 
only  so  well  informed  as  to  answer  rightly  all 
answerable  questions  of  the  eager,  opening 
mind,  but  fresh  enough  to  take  an  interest  in 
doing  so,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  interesting  to 
him.  One  who  has  not  observed  closely  has 
no  idea  how  much  the  general  intelligence  of 
a  man  depends  upon  careful  and  intelligent 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  child. 

By  allowing  herself  to  be  unable  to  answer 
these  requirements  of  the  wide-awake  minds  in 
her  care,  the  mother  not  only  foolishly  de- 
prives herself  of  the  sweetest  reward  of 
motherhood,  but  she  teaches  her  children  the 
sad  lesson  of  getting  on  without  her,  of  keep- 
ing their  own  interests  and  their  own  affairs 
to  themselves.  She  may  lament  in  later 
years  that  her  son  and  her  daughter  never 
confide  in  her,  never  ask  her  advice;  but  why 
should  she  expect  them  to  do  so,  if  she  has 
never  made  herself  necessary  to  them,  never 
taught  them  to  feel  that  she  is  interested  and 
helpful  in  all  their  plans  and  undertakings. 

Beside  the  confidant,  a  mother  should  be 
the  wise,  yet  gentle  friend,  that  shall  correct 
the  errors  of  her  children,  without  alienating 
their  hearts.  She  should  be  the  impersona- 
tion of  justice,  the  soul  of  honor,  the  always- 
ready  adviser  and  helper,  and  their  best  friend 
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always.  This  is  hard  to  live  up  to  ?— granted; 
but  if  a  mother's  work  is  the  most  difficult, 
as  it  is  the  most  important  work  in  the  world, 
it  is  also  the  sweetest,  and  brings  the  richest 
reward. 

In  these  days  of  woman's  awakening,  a 
common  feeling  among  young  mothers  pos- 
sessed of  taste  and  abilities  crying  for  devel- 
opment, and  of  ambition  to  achieve  some- 
thing, is,  that  children  are  a  hindrance, 
that  their  proper  care  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mother's  best  years,  and  the  freshness 
of  her  powers. 

That  is  a  serious  mistake,  although  a  nat- 
ural one,  for  to  the  woman  of  twenty  it  ap- 
pears that  at  thirty-five  she  will  be  past  enjoy- 
ment or  cultivation.  The  contrary  is  true. 
She  will  be  in  her  prime,  with  (if  blessed 
with  fair  health)  thirty  or  forty  years  of  vig- 
orous mental  and  physical  life  before  her. 
Her  judgment  will  be  matured,  her  powers 
under  better  control,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
zest  of  accomplishment  no  less  strong  than 
in  her  youth. 

"  Do  not  grudge  the  years  you  devote  to 
your  babies,"  said  a  wise,  elderly  woman  in 
my  hearing,  to  a  young  one  who  felt  that  the 
best  part  of  her  life  was  going  into  the 
nursery,  'You  will  never  regret  it;  it  will  pay 
better  than  anything  else  all  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Enjoy  every  minute  of  it ;  art  and 
music  will  keep,  you  can  have  them  later." 

The  thoughtful  young  mother  took  the  ad- 
vice to  heart,  and  while  keeping  up  a  warm 
interest  in  the  world  of  art,  hearing  and 
reading  everything  she  could  on  the  subject, 
and  thus  all  the  time  fitting  herself  for  better 
work  when  her  time  should  come,  she  threw 
herself  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  nursery. 
Today  she  has  three  or  four  bright,  promis- 
ing children,  and  more  and  more  leisure  for 
study  and  work,  as  their  time  is  taken  up  in 
school  and  play. 


II. — Sowing  the   Wind. 

"Baby  want  to   go  out?"    says  the  un- 
thinking mother  as  she  puts  on  the    out-of- 


door  wraps  of  her  child.  "Baby  want  a  nice 
drink  of  milk  ?"  as  she  holds  the  cup  to  his 
lips.  Baby  want  this  or  that,  she  continually 
asks,  as  she  ministers  to  his  needs. 

It  is  done,  of  course,  without  thought,  but 
it  indicates  a  blindness  to  consequences  that 
is  truly  marvelous.  What  she  is  really  doing, 
is  cultivating  his  will,  sowing  the  wind  to 
reap  a  whirwind  indeed.  A  baby  naturally 
accepts  what  is  given  to  him,  and  goes  where 
he  is  carried  without  thought  of  protest. 
But  after  a  little  training  of  this  sort,  this 
constant  suggestion  that  he  may  have  an 
opinion,  produces  one  in  his  mind.  Sooner 
than  one  would  imagine,  he  begins  to  think 
whether  he  wants  to  go  or  come,  and  from 
that  to  express  wishes  before  he  can  speak,  by 
shrieks  and  slaps,  and  various  other  ways 
familiar  to  the  nursery.  Do  not  say  he  is  too 
young;  we  see  such  children  every  day; 
screaming  when  put  into  or  taken  out  of 
their  carriage,  and  annoying  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood by  outcries  because  they  want  to  be 
carried  instead  of  riding,  or  to  go  this  way 
instead  of  that.  We  have  all  seen  these  little 
monsters  of  tender  years,  utterly  beyond  con- 
trol, and  a  terror  to  all  who  know  them;  we 
call  them,  with  reason,   "spoiled  children." 

Beside  the  irreparable  harm  to  a  child's 
temper,  and  in  consequence  to  his  whole 
character,  caused  by  this  premature  will  de- 
velopment, there  is  his  physical  health  to  be 
considered.  We  all  know  that  a  mother's  fit 
of  anger  will  make  her  baby  ill,  how  much 
worse  must  be  the  eff'ect  on  his  delicate  or- 
ganization, of  a  fit  of  anger  in  the  baby 
himself !  Moreover,  tempers,  as  well  as 
other  bad  things  grow  by  indulgence,  and 
what  is  merely  pitiful  in  the  child,  becomes 
dangerous  in  the  man,  the  fruitful  cause  of 
disaster  and  crime. 

The  mother  who  has  let  her  child  get  be- 
yond her  control,  almost  inevitably  resorts  to 
"management"  to  render  life  tolerable  in  the 
house  with  him.  Managing  is  done  by 
promises  or  by  threats.  "If  you'll  be  good 
and  not  cry,  mamma' 11  bring  you  something 
nice,"  is  perhaps  the  most   common  promise. 
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The  child  believes,  for  natural  faith  in  a 
mother's  truthfulness  is  hard  to  eradicate :  he 
is  good  perhaps,  and  she  leaves  him. 

Now  the  mother  is  exceedingly  apt  to  for- 
get her  promise,  given  without  much  thought, 
just  as  she  might  give  a  sugar  plum  to  keep 
him  quiet  a  moment,  and  here  creeps  in 
another  danger.  He  claims  his  reward  the 
moment  he  sees  her.  She  ought,  of  course, 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  secure  something  to 
keep  her  word ;  at  the  very  least  she  should 
explain  seriously  that  she  forgot  but  is  sorry. 
He  will  be  disappointed,  but  he  will  credit 
her  with  forgetfulness  only. 

But  what  does  the  mother  do  in  most  cases? 
She  looks  upon  it  carelessly  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  and  says,  "Oh  well,  never  mind! 
I'll  bring  you  two  next  time."  To  a  child, 
"next  time"  is  the  same  as  never,  and  there 
follows  a  dreadful  sight  of  a  child  in  fearful 
temper,  carried  off  screaming,  possibly 
whipped,  protesting — poor,  outraged  little 
soul — "You  promised!  you  promised!  you 
said  you  would  ! ' ' 

Threats  are,  if  possible,  worse,  when,  as  is 
usual,  they  are  not  scrupulously  carried  out. 
Even  if  they  are  mild,  as  a  threat  to  deprive 
him  of  something  if  he  does  so  and  so,  they 
are  bad  enough,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
mother  who  deliberately  threatens  what  she 
knows  she  will  not  do?  "If  you  don't  stop 
that  instantly  I'll  take  your  head  off!"  I 
once  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  refined,  lady-like 
looking  woman  on  her  own  door  steps  as  I 
passed  her  house.  Did  the  boy  of  six  stop 
playing  in  the  gutter  and  run  for  his  life? 
By  no  means  !  he  went  calmly  on  ;  he  knew 
his  mother  was  telling  an  untruth. 

When  this  mother  punished  him  for  a  false- 
hood, as  she  doubtless  did  when  his  prevari- 
cation was  inconvenient  to  her,  what  did  she 
indelibly  impress  upon  the  indignant  soul  in 
the  poor  little  tortured  body?  No  less  than 
this  fearful  lesson  :  that  besides  being  un- 
truthful, his  mother  was  unjust,  that  she  pun- 
ished him  for  what  she  herself  did,  therefore 
that  it  was  not  wrong  for  a  grown  person  to 
lie. 


If  any  mother  thinks  a  child  of  that  age 
incapable  of  drawing  an  inference,  she  under- 
estimates his  intelligence.  He  may  not  say 
anything,  children  have  a  way  of  not  telling 
their  mental  processes,  but  she  may  be  sure 
he  does  not  forget,  nor  fail  to  judge  her  con- 
duct. 

Last  of  this  melancholy  crop  is  fear.  This 
is  the  weapon  of  the  servant  to  manage  the 
child,  and  she  is  not  so  much  in  fault  as  the 
mother  who  has  let  him  get  the  upper  hand 
by  cultivating  his  will.  The  terrible  and  life- 
long results  of  a  child's  fear  of  the  "bogy 
outside  the  window,"  the  "beggar- man  who 
would  carry  him  off,"  the  "bears  under  the 
bed  that  would  devour  him  if  he  did  not  lie 
still,"  can  never  be  known.  Many  persons 
have  passed  all  their  days  in  a  state  of  nervous 
dread  of  they  knew  not  what,  others  live  the 
lives  of  cowards,  because  of  terrors  instilled  in- 
to their  minds  in  infancy.  I  have  heard  a  grown 
man  tell,  with  shudders  of  horror,  of  the 
suffering  of  his  childhood,  when  left  in  his 
bed  to  go  to  sleep,  or  when  waking  at  night 
in  the  dark,  and  he  had  a  conscientious,  and 
most  devoted  mother  too. 

Grown-up  people  do  not  realize  the  powers 
of  an  undisciplined  imagination.  That  a 
child  wants  a  light  at  night,  or  is  afraid  of 
the  dark,  appears  to  them  a  foolish  whim,  not 
to  be  gratified.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
indication  that  he  has  been  frightened;  he 
should  always  have  the  light  and  a  mother 
should  spare  no  pains  to  soothe  and  reassure 
and  as  much  as  possible,  to  undo  the  evil  that 
has  been  done. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  shocking  crop 
harvest  by  this  thoughtless  "sowing  of  the 
wind"  is  first,  a  violent  temper;  secondly,  an 
imperfect  body ;  thirdly,  training  in  false- 
hood, and  lastly,  cowardice. 

Olive  Thome  Miller. 


Nature  is  the  most  thrifty  thing  in  the 
world  ;  she  never  wastes  anything;  she  under- 
goes change,  but  there's  no  annihilation — the 
essence  remains — matter  is  eternal. 
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VII. -THE  JAREDITES. 


The   Final  War  of    Extinction — Coriantumr  and 
His  Opponents. 


11 /"E  now  come  to  Coriantumr,  the  last  of 
VV  the  Jaredites.  We  are  introduced  to 
him  as  king  of  all  the  land,  but  we  are  not 
told  how  long  he  had  been  so.  At  any  rate, 
he  must  have  then  been  of  middle  age,  for 
he  had  sons  old  enough  to  fight  in  his  de- 
fense. He  was  a  mighty  man  of  war,  cun- 
ning and  bold,  diplomatic  and  learned,  but 
withal,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  people, 
exceedingly  corrupt.  He  was  as  fit  an  in- 
strument to  execute  the  wrath  of  God  as 
ever  led  a  debased  and  decaying  race  to 
slaughter  and  destruction.  But  before  the 
great  crisis  came,  God  in  His  mercy,  sent 
another  messenger  to  warn  the  Jaredites  for 
the  last  time,  of  their  impending  doom,  their 
utter  desolation.  This  messenger  was  Ether, 
the  son  of  Coriantor.  Few  greater  prophets 
than  he  have  graced  our  earth,  few  have  had 
so  sad,  so  terrible  a  tale  to  tell  of  human 
depravity,  of  divine  mercies  despised,  of  the 
overwhelming  retribution  that  followed. 

Great  and  marvelous  were  the  prophecies  of 
Ether.  He  saw  the  days  of  Christ,  and  the 
great  work  of  the  last  dispensation,  even  to 
the  coming  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  had  revealed  to  him  a 
complete  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  from  his 
own  day  to  the  end  of  time.  He  also  pro- 
claimed the  near  destruction  of  the  entire 
Jaredite  race  (a  prophecy  which  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  beforetimes  uttered)  with  this 
exception,  that  Coriantumr  should  outlive  all 
his  subjects  and  meet  another  race  whom  God 
had  brought  to  occupy  the  land.  But  the 
people  heeded  not  his  words,  and  ultimately 
grew  weary  of  his  threatenings  and  drove  him 
from  their  midst.  He  hid  himself  in  a 
cavity  of  a  rock,  coming  forth  in  the  night 
time  to  view  the  course  of  events,  and  occa- 
sionally appearing  and  repeating  his  warn- 
ings. 


In  the  first  year  of  Ether's  concealment  a 
war  commenced  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
most  bloodthirsty,  savage  and  vindictive  that 
ever  cursed  this  fair  planet.  It  began  in  a 
powerful  revolution  against  Coriantumr  led 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
kingdom,  who  were  leaders  of  the  secret, 
Gadianton-like  bands  that  overspread  the 
nation.  In  that  year  much  blood  was  spilt, 
Coriantumr's  own  sons  being  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  defense  of  their  father's 
rights. 

There  was  then  a  lull  in  the  tempest  for  a 
short  time,  the  combatants  rested  to  gain 
strength,  and  Ether  again  came  forth  to  plead 
the  cause  of  heaven  in  their  deadened  ears. 
It  was  then  that  he  announced  the  strange 
message  regarding  Coriantumr's  preservation. 
But  the  people  heeded  not  his  warnings  but 
sought  to  slay  him,  and  he  again  retired  to 
his  place  of  concealment. 

The  next  year,  a  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionists named  Shared  of  whom  no  previous 
mention  is  made,  defeated  Coriantumr,  and 
held  him  a  prisoner.  In  the  fourth  year,  the 
sons  of  Coriantumr  released  their  father  and 
placed  him  again  on  the  throne.  Then 
bloodshed  extended  over  all  the  continent, 
every  man  with  his  band,  fighting  for  that 
which  he  desired.  The  war  at  this  period 
would  seem  to  have  grown  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  great  leaders,  and  to  have  degen- 
erated into  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which 
every  man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbor, 
and  mobs  instead  of  disciplined  armies,  car- 
ried bloodshed  and  devastation  far  and  wide, 
throughout  the  land.  Bands  of  brigands 
and  robbers  committed  all  manner  of  out- 
rages, and  the  country  was  a  scene  of  an- 
archy and  horror  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
After  a  time  Coriantumr,  being  exceedingly 
angry,  gathered  his  forces  and  met  Shared  in 
the  valley  of  Gilgal.  *  The  fight  which  lasted 
three  days,  was  a  desperate  and  stubborn  one. 
Shared  was  beaten  and  retreated  as  far  as  the 


*  Nothing  is  said  in  the   Book  of  Ether  that  gives  <iny 
clue  to  the  locality  iu  which  Gilgal  was  situated. 
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plains  of  Hesh/on,^  where  he  again  withstood 
Coriantumr,  and  this  time  was  victorious, 
driving  his  foes  back  to  their  former  battle 
ground — the  valley  of  Gilgal.  Here  another 
fierce  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Shared  was 
slain  and  his  troops  defeated. 

In  his  last  battle  with  Shared  Coriantumr 
was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  did  not  go 
to  battle  again  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  the  people  in  all  the  land  were  shedding 
blood,  and  there  was  none  to  restrain  them. 
Two  years  after  Shared's  death  his  brother 
Gilead  rose  up  to  take  his  place.  But  he  was 
defeated  by  Coriantumr  and  his  forces  driven 
into  the  wilderness  of  Akish,  where  another 
exceedingly  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and 
many  thousands  were  slain.  Gilead  remained 
for  a  time  in  the  wilderness,  watched  by  Cor- 
iantumr; but  eventually  he  made  a  night 
attack  on  the  enemy,  and  the  latter,  being 
drunken,  suffered  great  loss.  Gilead  then 
placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Coriantumr, 
and  both  commanders  busied  themselves  in 
gathering  men  to  strengthen  their  respective 
armies.  Gilead  who  had  the  sympathy  of 
some  of  the  secret  combinations,  received 
great  strength  during  the  two  years  they  were 
thus  engaged,  but  he  was  slain  by  his  own 
high  priest  as  he  sat  on  the  throne ;  an  evi- 
dence of  how  intensely  corrupt  society 
among  the  Jaredites  had,  at  that  time, 
grown. 

If  we  understand  the  record  aright,  this 
murderous  high  priest  assumed  the  kingly 
authority.  But  he  held  it  only  a  few  short 
weeks  or  months  for  the  same  fate  befell  him 
that  he  had  brought  upon  his  predecessor. 
He  was  assassinated  in  a  lonely  pass,  by  a 
member  of  one  of  the  dominant  secret  soci- 
eties who  desired  to  be  king.  This  mur- 
derer was  named  Lib.  He  was  a  giant  in 
size  being  the  largest  man  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Coriantumr 
came  up  against  him,  and  drove  his  forces  to 
the  borders  of  the  sea.     In  this  battle,  how- 


*It  is  only  in  connection  with  this  war  that  these 
plains  are  mentioned,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  record 
of  the  inspired  historian  to  point  out  their  locality. 


ever.  Lib  and  Coriantumr  met  in  single  com- 
bat, and  the  latter  was  severely  wounded  by 
his  adversary.  A  second  battle  took  place 
on  the  sea  shore  in  which  Lib  was  victo- 
rious, and  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Akish,  *  and  thence  to  the  plains  of 
Agosh.f  Here  Coriantumr  made  another 
stand,  and  in  the  battle  that  ensued  Lib  was 
killed. 

Lib  slain,  his  brother  Shiz,  assumed  com- 
mand of  his  forces.  He  completely  routed 
Coriantumr,  following  him  in  quick  pursuit 
from  the  plains  of  Agosh,  where  the  battle 
took  place,  to  the  sea  shore.  His  march  was 
one  of  horror  and  terror  to  the  people.  As 
he  swiftly  pressed  forward,  he  destroyed 
everything  within  his  reach,  burning  the 
cities  and  slaying  their  inhabitants,  sparing 
neither  man,  woman  nor  child  as  he  swept 
along,  and  a  cry  of  despair  went  up  through 
all  the  land,  "  Who  can  stand  before  the 
army  of  Shiz?  Behold,  he  sweepeth  the 
earth  before  him  !"  So  rapid  were  the  move- 
ments of  the  contending  armies,  that  the 
slain  remained  unburied,  and  the  stench  from 
their  bodies  filled  the  air  with  pestilence. 
Those  yet  alive  hastened  to  join  one  or  the 
other  of  the  contending  hosts,  either  from 
predilection  or  because  they  were  crowded 
into  the  ranks.  The  pursuit  did  not  stop 
until  Coriantumr  was  forced  back  across  the 
continent  to  the  sea  shore.  Here  they 
fought  for  three  days,  when  Corianturar's  star 
was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  drove 
Shiz  back  to  the   land  of  Corihor.  J 

In  the  valley  of  Corihor,  Coriantumr 
again  sought  battle.  He  challenged  Shiz 
from  the  Hill  Comnor  §  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  Shiz  was  in  no  temper  to  dis- 

•  A  place  in  North  America,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

t  These  plains  were  somewhere  on  the  northern  conti- 
nent, but  no  clue  is  given  to  their  situation. 

X.\  place  in  North   America;   its  location  is  unknown. 

5  A  hill  near  the  valley  of  Shurr.  location  unknown, 
but  apparently  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  the  Pacific  sea- 
board of  North  America. 
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regard  the  challenge.  Twice  he  attacked  his 
over-confident  foe,  with  the  horde  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  followed  his  banner, 
and  twice  he  was  repulsed.  On  the  third  oc- 
casion he  bore  so  heavily  upon  Coriantumr 
that  the  latter  was  wounded  and  fainted  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  Their  leader  stricken,  his 
motley  following  of  old  and  young  fell  back ; 
but  Shiz  was  in  no  condition  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  victory.  At  this  time  some  four 
or  more  years  before  the  final  battles  around 
and  near  the  hill  Ramah,  two  millions  of  war- 
riors had  been  slain  besides  their  wives  and 
children.  How  many  millions  actually  fell 
before  the  last  terrible  struggle  ended,  when 
Coriantumr  stood  alone,  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  his  race,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
the  record  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
but  we  think  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
for  bloodshed  and  desolation  no  such  war 
ever  took  place  before,  or  ever  occurred  since 
in  the  history  of  this  world;  if  the  annals  of 
any  nation  have  the  record  of  its  equal,  it  is 
not  known  to  us. 

When  Coriantumr  sensed  how  great  was 
the  slaughter  of  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Shiz, 
offering  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict  that 
bloodshed  might  cease.  But  Shiz  refused, 
unless  Coriantumr  surrendered,  that  Shiz 
might  have  the  gratification  of  slaying  him 
himself.  So  the  war  was  renewed  with  inten- 
sified bitterness.  Shiz  was  victorious  and  the 
defeated  army  fled  as  far  as  the  waters  of 
Ripliancum.*  In  this  region  another  hotly 
contested  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Cori- 
antumr was  once  again  severely  wounded,  but 
his  troops  were  the  victors.  Shiz  re- 
treated southward  to  a  place  called  Ogath, 
near  the  hill  Ramah.  There  the  two  com- 
manders rested  for  four  years  while  they 
gathered  their  hosts  for  the  final  struggle. 
All,  babe  and  grandsire,  man  and  woman, 
had  to  join  one  side  or  the  other.  The  spirit 
of  bloody  vengeance  filled  every  heart.  Into 
the  trembling  hands  of  age  and  the  feeble 
grasp  of  infancy  alike  were  thrust  the  sword 

*  Supposed  to  be  Lake  Ontario. 


and  spear,  while  shield  and  breastplate  de- 
fended the  body  strong  enough  to  bear  their 
weight.  There,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
mons, they  confronted  each  other,  and  when 
once  the  dwindling  fight  began  it  continued 
from  day  to  day,  while  night  was  made  hide- 
ous by  the  yells  and  lamentations,  the  curses 
and  oaths  of  the  survivors,  who  were  frenzied 
with  anger,  even  as  men  are  drunken  with 
wine.  Thus  they  fought,  struggled  and  fell, 
until  one  night  there  remained  of  all  the 
race  but  fifty-two  of  the  people  of  Corian- 
tumr and  sixty-nine  of  the  followers  of  Shiz. 
But  they  rested  not.  The  next  evening, 
thirty-two  of  the  adherents  of  Shiz  con- 
fronted twenty-seven  of  Coriantumr's.  Next 
day  the  battle  was  continued,  until  the  rem- 
nants grew  faint  from  exertion  and  loss  of 
blood.  After  three  hours'  desperate  fighting 
the  men  of  Coriantumr  attempted  to  flee,  but 
Shiz  and  his  warriors  prevented  them.  And 
so  they  continued  until  the  two  commanders 
remained  alone  in  the  field,  all  their  fol- 
lowers having  been  slain,  and  Shiz  himself, 
had  fainted.  Then  Coriantumr  having  rested 
to  gain  sufficient  strength,  smote  off  the  head 
of  Shiz,  who  in  his  dying  throes  raised  him- 
self on  his  hands  and  knees  as  if  to  renew 
the  contest,  fell  over,  struggled  for  breath 
and  died.* 


•Recorded  instances  are  numerous  of  men  suddenly 
decapitated,  showing  signs  of  vitality  and  will  power  as 
did  Shiz,  for  several  seconds  after  their  heads  have  been 
cut  off.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  they  are 
intensely  wrought  up  in  the  hatreds  and  excitements  of 
actual  combat.  One  of  the  latest  instances  which  we 
have  noticed  is  referred  to  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (p.  ii6)  for  June  1892.  The  writer  (Geo.  L. 
Kilmer)  says  : 

"On  the  17th  of  June  f  1864?]  in  the  charge  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  on  the  Confederate  works  east  of  Peters- 
burg, a  sergeant  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Massachusetts 
leaped  upon  the  parapet,  and,  with  his  cap  in  his  left 
hand  and  his  musket  in  his  right,  stood  cheering  and 
gesturing  with  his  arms  to  incite  his  comrades  to  come 
on.  Suddenly  a  shell  took  his  head  off  as  completely 
as  a  knife  could  have  done,  but  the  tall  form  continued 
erect  for  some  seconds,  the  arms  still  waving  frantically 
but  with  ever-lessening  sw?ep  .and  power,  until  the  forces 
of  the  body  collapsed,  when  the  headless  trunk  toppled 
over  to  the  ground." 
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DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 


Lesson  XXXI.— The  Visit  of  Jesus  to  the 
Nephites. 


Place— The  Land  Bountiful. 
Text— III.  Nephi,  ii:  6—17. 

6.  And  behold  the  third  time  they  did  understand 
the  voice  which  they  heard  ;  and  it  said  unto  them, 

7.  Behold  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,  in  whom  I  have  glorified^  my  name ;  hear  ye 
him. 

8.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  understood,  they  cast 
their  eyes  up  again  towards  heaven,  and  behold,  they 
saw  a  man  descending  out  of  heaven  ;-  and  he  was  clothed 
in  a  white  robe,  and  he  came  down  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude  were 
turned  upon  him,  and  they  durst  not  open  their  mouths, 
even  one  to  another,  and  wist  not  what  it  meant,  for 
they  thought  it  was  an  angel  that  had  appeared  unto 
them. 

9.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  spake  unto  the  people,  saying, 

10.  Behold,  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  whom  the  prophets 
testified  shall  come  into  the  world  ; 

11.  And  behold,  I  am  the  light  and  the  life  of  the 
world ;'  and  I  have  drunk  out  of  that  bitter  cup'  which 
the  Father  hath  given  me,  and  have  glorified'  the  Father 
in  taking  upon  me  the  sins  of  the  world,*  in  the  which  I 
have  suffered  the  will  of  the  Father  in  all  things  from  the 
beginning, 

12.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jesus  had  spoken 
these  words,  the  whole  multitude  fell  to  the  earth,  for 
they  remembered  thit  it  had  been  prophesied  among 
them  that  Christ  should  show  himself  unto  them  after  his 
ascension  into  heaven.^ 

13.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
them  saying, 

14.  Arise  and  c^me  forth  unto  me,  that  ye  may  thrust 
your  hands  into  my  side,  and  also  that  ye  may  feel  the 
prints  of  the  nails  m  my  hands  and  in  my  feet,  that  ye 
may  know  that  I  am  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth,*  and  have  been  slain  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.* 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  multitude  went  forth, 
and  thrust  their  hands  into  his  side,  and  did  feel  the 
prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands  and  in  his  feet;  and  this 
they  did  do,  going  forth  one  by  one,  until  they  had  all 
gone  forth,  and  did  see  with  their  eyes,  and  did  feel  with 
their  hands,  and  did  know  of  a  surety,  and  did  bear 
record ,  that  it  was  he  of  whom  it  was  written  by  the 
prophets  that  should  come. 

16.  And  when  they  had  all  gone  forth  and  had  wit- 
nessed for  themselves,  they  did  cry  out  with  one  accord 
saying, 

17.  Hosanna!  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Most  High 
God!  And  they  did  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
did  worship  him. 


1  III.  Nephi,  9:  15.  John  14:  13.  17:  4,  5.  2  i 
Nephi  12:  6.  II.  Nephi  26:  i — 9.  Alma  16:  20. 
'  Mosiah  16:  g.  Alma  38:  9.  III.  Nephi  9:  18.  18: 
16,24.  *  Matthew  27:  39,42.  John  18:  11.  *  m 
Nephi  9,  21.  John  i:  29.  '  I.  Nephi  19:  7,  10.  II. 
Nephi  10:  3.     Mosiah  3:  s — 8.    7:  27. 

LESSON    STATEMENT. 

After  Jesus'  resurrection  and  ascension  into 
heaven  He  appeared  to  the  Nephites  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  words  of  a  number  of  their 
ancient  prophets.  The  people  to  whom  He 
came  were  those  who  had  assembled  near  the 
temple  in  the  Land  Bountiful.  They  were 
conversing  about  the  marvelous  changes  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  face  of  the  land  by 
reason  of  convulsions  that  occurred  at  the 
death  of  the  Savior.  While  thus  engaged 
they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven.  At  first  they 
did  not  understand  it,  but  the  third  time  they 
understood  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Father 
calling  upon  them  to  behold  His  beloved 
Son.  They  then  cast  their  eyes  toward 
heaven  and  beheld  a  man,  clothed  in  a  white 
robe  coming  down  out  of  heaven.  He  an- 
nounced Himself  to  be  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  who  was  slain  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  then  permitted  them  to  feel  the 
prints  of  the  nails  in  His  hands  and  feet  and 
thrust  their  hands  into  His  side,  that  they 
might  be  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  He  of 
whom  the  prophets  had  testified.  And  the 
people  fell  at  His  feet  and  worshiped  Him. 

NOTES. 

The  Land  Bountiful. — The  most  northern  portion 
of  South  America,  extending  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  southward  to  the  Land  of  Zarahemla, — a  por- 
tion of  the  country  we  now  call  New  Grenada. 

The  Nephites.— The  descendants  of  Nephi  the 
fourth  son  of  Lehi,  who  left  Jerusalem  600  years  B.  C. 
and  came  to  America.  The  more  righteous  portion  of 
his  posterity  were  saved  at  the  time  of  the  convulsions 
that  took  place  at  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  and  it  was 
to  some  of  these  that  He  appeared. 

WHAT    WE    MAY    LEARN    FROM    THIS    LESSON. 

1.  That  the  Almighty  Father  acknowledges 
Jesus  to  be  His  beloved  Son,  and  calls  upon 
all  people  to  hearken  unto  Him.  2.  That 
Jesus  is  the  life  and  light  of  the  world.  3. 
That  He  had  glorified  the   Father  by  taking 
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upon  Him  the  sins  of  the  world.  4.  That 
He  had  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Father 
in  all  things  from  the  beginning.  5.  That 
we  all  should  follow  His  example  that  we  may 
glorify  God  in  our  lives. 

QUESTIONS   ON    THE    LESSON. 

I.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson?  2. 
Where  had  the  Nephites  assembled ?  3.  Who 
were  the  Nephites?  4.  Where  was  the  Land 
Bountiful?  5.  What  were  the  people  talking 
about?  6.  Who  had  been  crucified?  7. 
What  did  they  hear?  8.  Whence  did  it 
come?  9.  How  many  times  did  it  speak  be- 
fore they  understood  it?  10.  What  did  it 
say?  II.  Whose  voice  was  it?  12.  What 
did  the  people  see?  13.  Who  was  He?  14. 
What  did  He  tell  them  about  Himself?  15. 
How  had  He  glorified  the  Father?  16.  Of 
what  had  He  drunk?  17.  Explain  what  He 
meant  by  that  expression  ?  18.  What  had 
He  taken  upon  Him?  19.  What  did  the 
multitude  do  when  they  heard  His  words? 
20.  What  did  He  then  tell  them  to  do?  21. 
What  would  they  know  by  examining  His 
hands,  feet  and  side?  22.  What  did  the 
people  then  cry  out?  23.  What  did  they 
call  Jesus     24.  Whom  did  they  worship? 

ILLUSTRATIVE    PASSAGES. 

Christ  the  Life  and  Light  of  the  World.~\n  him 
was  life ;  and  life  was  the  light  of  man. 

And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not. — John  i:  4.;. 

There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was 
John. 

The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the 
Light,  that  all  men  through  him  might  believe. 

He  was  not  that  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of 
that  Light. 

That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world. 

He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him  not. 

He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not. — John  i:  6 — //. 

Then  spake  Jesus  unto  them,  saying  I  am  Ihe  light 
of  the  world  ;  he  that  followelh  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life. — John  S:  12. 

As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world. — John  g:  5. 

Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yet  a  little  while  is  the 
light  with  you.     Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  dark- 


ness come  upon  you ;  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth. 

While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  light.  These  things  spake  Jesus,  and 
departed,  and  did  hide  himself  from  them. — John  12: 
JS.36- 

I  am  come  a  light  unto  the  world,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness. — John  12; 
46. 

This  then  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him, 
and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all. — /.  John  i :  5< 


IMPROVING  OPPORTUNITIES. 


THE  old  proverb  "Where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way,"  finds  full  illustration  in 
the  life  of  many  eminent  Americans.  Such 
men  as  Henry  Clay,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
many  others  have  risen  from  very  humble 
stations  to  intellectual  greatness  by  a  resolute 
purpose  to  surmount  difficulties.  One  well 
acquainted  with  the  early  life  of  ex-Gov. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Mass.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Gen.  Grant,  gives  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  his  early  years: 
^^  He  had  little  education  in  the  schools,  be- 
^  ing  obliged  to  support  himself  from  the  age 
of  thirteen.  While  a  clerk  at  Groton,  he 
found  in  the  second  story  of  the  store  an  old 
but  choice  library.  This  was  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  boy.  He  read  during  the  day 
when  there  were  no  customers.  But  at  nine, 
when  the  store  closed,  he  retired  to  the  lib- 
rary, and  read  till  drowsiness  came  on. 
Then  he  took  a  little  physical  exercise  to 
rouse  himself.  When  he  felt  sleepy  again,  he 
plunged  his  head  into  a  pail  of  water,  and 
under  this  new  stimulus  was  able  to  study  till 
a  late  hour.  In  this  way  he  acquired  val- 
uable knowledge  and  discipline,  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  successful  career.  Self-educated 
men  prize  the  opporunities  which  young  men 
trained  in  the  schools  often  throw  away. 


A  SUBLIME  idea  remains  the  same,  from 
whatever  brain  or  in  whatever  region  it  had 
its  birth. 
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PIECES  FOR  RECITATION. 


GOOD    MANNERS. 

If  good  manners  you  wish  to  attain, 
These  maxims  keep  ever  in  view, 

That  your  friends  have  no  cause  to  complain 
They  find  not  good  manners  in  you, — 

Let  cleanliness  always  be  seen. 

How  simple  soever  your  dress, 
For  the  child  who  is  tidy  and  clean 

Will  one  point  of  good  manners  possess. 

Never  speak  unless  first  spoken  to  ; 
Much  talking  will  always  offend  ; 
^e  modest  in  all  that  you  do. 

And  you  will  never  want  for  a  friend. 

Never  boast  of  the  stores  of  your  mind, 
Or  the  number  of  things  that  you  know, 

Lest  your  friends  by  questioning  find  \ 

How  little  it  is  you  can  show. 


When  injured,  insulted,  for  our  sins  con- 
demned, 

'Twas  Jesus  who  spoke  to  each  man  as  a 
friend. 

Spoke — acted — He  gave  his  pure  life  for  us 

all— 
For  us  who  were  lost  by  our  first  parents'  fall. 
Then   let  us  all  love,  and  be  kind  to  each 

other. 
For  Christ  gave  command  that  "ye  love  one 

another:'  M.  E.  M. 


A  wish  all  nice  dainties  to  share 

By  good  manners  is  always  suppressed. 

For  a  well-behaved  child  will  take  care 
That  his  friends  shall  partake  of  the  best 

If  to  these  simple  rules  you  attend, 
And  constantly  keep  them  in  view, 

Each  valued  acquaintance  and  friend 
Will  acknowledge  good  manners  in  you. 


EVERYTHING    HAS   SOMETHING. 

The  snail  she  has  a  little  house  ; 
A  soft  warm  skin  has  clothed  the  mouse : 
The  sparrow  she  has  feathers  light ; 
.he  butterfly  has  wings  so  bright. 
The  eagle  he   has  pinions  strong; 
The  fish  has  fins  to  swim  along; 
The  little  plant  has  flowers  so  fair ; 
The  flower  itself  has  perfume  rare. 
And  tell  me,  child,  what  you  possess? 
"Shoes  have  I,  and  a  nice  warm  dress; 
Father  and  mother,  and  life  and  love; 
And  all  are  given  by  God  above." 


KIND    WORDS. 

Have    a   kind    word    for    your     father    and 

mother ; 
Have  a  kind  word  for  your  sister  and  brother; 
Have  a  kind  word  for  the  servants  who  wait; 
Have  a  kind  word  for  the  poor  at  your  gate. 

Kind  words  cost  us  little — or  nothing,  in- 
deed; 

They  are  taught  us  by  Him  who  felt  sorely 
their  need. 


GENERAL  GRANT  ON  CRUELTY 

TO  JVNIMALS.        •  * 

In  1864,  at  City  Point,  Va.,  the 
general  of  the  army  strolled  along 
the  wharf  smoking  his  cigar.  One 
day,  seeing  a  big,  raw-boned  team- 
ster belaboring  one  of  his  wheel 
mules  with  a  billet  of  wood,  and 
cursing  him  roundly,  he  quietly  said, 
"My  man,  stop  beating  that  mule." 
Rawney,  looking  around  at  the  little, 
unostentatious  appearing  person  in 
a  plain  blouse, — "Say,  be  you  driv- 
ing these  here  mules,  or  be  I?"  and 
bat,   crack,  again   went  the   cudgel. 
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the  mule  dodging,  and  jumping  the 
tongue.  "Well,"  said  the  general, 
"I  think  I  have  sufficient  authority 
here  to  stop  your  cruelty  to  that  ani- 
mal ;"  and  turning  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  train,  he  ordered  him 
to  have  the  teamster  "tied  up"  for 
twenty-four  hours  when  he  returned 
to  camp,  and  report  the  fact  to  his 
headquarters  when  done.  The  news 
spread  rapidly  from  camp  to  camp, 
and  there  was  much  less  mule- 
mauling  after  that. 


HORSE  FUN. 


A  Mansfield  (O.)  doctor  is  the 
owner  of  a  horse  which  has  a  fond- 
ness for  practical  jokes.  Recently 
the  physician  drove  out  into  the 
country  to  answer  a  sick  call.  Ar- 
riving, he  tied  his  horse  to  a  post 
near  which  hung  a  rope  attached  to  a 
large  bell  used  as  a  dinner  signal  for 
employees  on  the  place,  and  went 
inside.  Shortly  after  the  bell  rang 
violently.  The  doctor  and  the  man 
of  the  house  both  looked  out  but 
could  see  nothing  except  the  horse. 
They  had  hardly  turned  away,  how- 
ever, before  the  bell  rang  again,  and 
again  they  looked  out  but  could  see 
nothing.  This  was  repeated,  and  the 
doctor  determined  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery, so,  at  the  third  ring,  instead  of 
going  into  the  house,  he  stepped  out 
and  hid  in  the  yard.  He  kept  his 
eye  on  the  bell  rope,  and  in  about  a 
minute  was  surprised  to  see  his  horse 


lift  up  his  head,  smile  slyly,  and  give 
the  rope  a  good,  hard  tug.  When 
the  physician  sprang  out  and  con- 
fronted the  horse,  the  animal  instant- 
ly tried  to  put  on  a  look  of  innocence, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 


BEAVERS. 


Beavers  are  very  determined  and 
hard-working  animals.  I  will  try  to 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  how 
the  beavers  do  here.  They  build 
their  houses  in  the  water;  and  the 
entrances  to  these  houses  are  down 
under  the  water,  so  we  can  never 
get  to  see  them.  They  cut  down 
trees  sometimes  thicker  than  a  man's 
body,  and  after  cutting  them  into  short 
pieces,  they  drag  them  into  their 
dams.  They  also  use  rocks  and 
moss  and  all  kinds  of  stuff  to  make 
their  dams  with. 

There  must  be  a  great  many  beav- 
ers in  the  big  spring  that  we  water 
our  lots  and  fields  from,  for  they  put 
in  a  dam  in  the  ditch,  close  to  the 
spring,  nearly  every  night,  and  some- 
one has  to  go  and  pull  it  out  every 
morning  to  get  the  water  to  use 
again.  Once  Brother  Frehner  shot 
at  them,  and  that  scared  them,  so 
they  let  the  water  ditch  alone  for  a 
while.  But  the  water  got  stopped 
off  again  ;  then  Brother  Frehner  set 
up  a  scare-crow  which  he  made  of 
sticks  dressed  with  old  clothing. 
That  also  stopped  them  for  a  short 
time ;  but  at  last  they  got  so  familiar 
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with  the  scarecrow,  that  they  cut  it  i  ditch,   just    at   the   place  where  the   ■ 
down  and  put  it  in  their  dam.     Then     beavers    always    built    their    dams, 
the  man   thought  of  another    plan.     He  fixed  a  stick  in  the  wheel  to  beat 
He  made  a  water-wheel,  set  it  in  the     on  a  tin   pan  each  time  the  wheel 
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turned.  That  too  stopped  them  for 
a  week  or  two,  but  they  went  to 
their  old  dam  again  and  stopped  off 
our  water.  Next  Brother  Frehner 
added  a  bell  to  the  wheel,  so  we 
were  very  much  interested  to  hear  the 
music-wheel.  For  a  few  nights  that 
stopped  the  beavers_  from  working, 
but  soon  our  ditch  was  dry  again. 
A  wagon-cover  was  next  hung  over 
the  ditch.  It  had  some  effect  for  a 
few  nights.  Brother  Frehner  says 
he  won't  be  surprised  to  find  the 
wheel,  pan,  bell,  wagon-cover  and 
all  in  the  beaver's  dam  some  morn- 
ing. 

Peter  M.  Iversen, 

Age  10  years. 

LlTTLEFIELD,    ARIZONA. 


CURING  A  BLIND  GIANT. 


Calcutta  is  a  fine,  large  city,  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  India,  and  one 
who  lived  there  tells  a  strange  but 
true  story  of  how  a  doctor  cured  the 
biggest  patient  he  ever  had.  The 
patient  was  a  huge  elephant,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  suffered  from  a 
disease  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last  got 
so  bad  that  he  could  not  see. 

His  owner,  an  English  officer, 
went  to  Dr.  Webb,  and  begged  him 
to  come  and  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  did ;  and  after  looking  carefully 
at  the  giant  creature,  the  doctor  said : 
"The  best  cure  that  I  know  of  is 
nitrate  of  silver:  but  it  will  give  a 
good  deal  of  pain." 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  whose 


friends  have  bad  eyes  have  heard 
the  name  of  this  remedy. 

Well,  the  owner  said  he  had  better 
try,  and  if  the  animal  would  not  al- 
low it  he  must  give  it  up. 

But — would  you  believe  it — the 
elephant,  who  like  most  of  his  race, 
was  as  wise  as  he  was  big,  found  so 
much  relief  from  his  first  day's  doc- 
toring that  when  Dr.  Webb  visited 
him  the  next  day  he  lay  down  of  his 
own  accord,  placed  his  great,  heavy 
head  on  one  side,  curled  up  his  trunk, 
and  then,  just  like  you  or  I  might  if 
we  were  going  to  bear  some  dreadful 
pain,  he  drew  in  his  breath  and  lay 
perfectly  still.  The  healing  mixture 
was  dropped  into  each  eye,  and 
when  the  sharp,  short  pain  was  gone, 
he  gave  a  great  sigh,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "That's  a  good  thing  got  over. 
I  feel  all  the  better  for  it."  When  he 
got  up,  he  tried,  in  his  poor  dumb 
fashion,  to  thank  his  friend  for  giving 
him  back  his  sight. 


JEFFERSON'S  MAXIMS. 

Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today. 

Never  trouble  another    for   what 
you  can  do  yourself. 

Never  spend  your  money  before 
you  have  it. 

Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want 
because  it  is  cheap. 

Pride    costs    more    than    hunger, 
thirst  and  cold. 
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NOBLE  SIRES,  HONORED    MOTHERS. 

"The  Old  Folks  Welcome." — Written  expressly  for  old  folks'  excursions. 

Words  by  H.  W.  Naisbitt.  Music  by  J.  S,  Lewis. 

May  be  sung  as  solo  or  quartette. 
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With  the      grip        of 
Now  they    bloom      to 


love      and      friendship.  With      our     heart  -  y      words  and  songs! 
give     you        glo  -  ry,     And   when     wear  -  y  to     give    rest! 
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Wum  L1I6  Assurance  socieiy 


OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


JTXNUT^RY 


ASSETS,        -       -       - 

Ll^ipllitlSSflnclading  the  Reserve  on  all 
existing  Policies  (4  per  cent.  Standard)  and 
Special  Reserve  (toward  the  establishment  of 
a  S%  per  cent,  valuation)  of       $1,500,000 


1,    1S92. 
$136,198,518.38 


109,905,537,82 

Total  Undivided  Surplus,    S26,292,980.56 

Income,  -       -       -       $39,054,943.85 

New  Assurance  Written  in  1891,^Z3^\  1  8,331 .00 
Outstanding  Assurance,   804,894,557.00 

The  Free  Tontine  policy  (the  Society's  latest  form)  Is  UNRESTRICTED  as  to  res- 
idence, travel  and  occupation  after  one  year;  INCONTESTABLE  after  two  years, 
and   "NON-FORFEITABLE"   after  three  years. 

Claims  are  paid  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death. 

HENRY   B.  HYDE,  Prest.       JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-Prest. 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,  Manager, 


SKI-T    L.KK3    CITV. 
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Oihat's  the  matter  j^ouu  ?     ^s^^ 

•••  BROiAZNING  •••  BRO'S 

lead IkDiall  in  the  SPORTING  GOODS  BUSINESS  Wliolcsa 


TWO  IMMENSE   STORES  CHUCH   FULL   OF 

Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sportins  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GBN\JINE    TH07"tS0N    Sn^TtTER     F=>ROOI=    BOOTS    HMD    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  llii'li  Ann  Sewing  Macliiuc,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Bhistiug  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Out  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  tliat  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuoiisly, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing ; 
Carpets  and  AYall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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jlio  Crande  |||estarn  j{uiy. 

THE  fiCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAin. 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  fuUnian 
buffelt  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  ears  lor  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  ticlvets. 


Authorized   Citv  Agents 


D.  C.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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SIlflPLE  BIBLE  STORIES. 

NUMBER  ONE. 
The  issuance  of  this  excellent  book  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  It  contains  stories  of  prominent  Biblical  per- 
sonages from  Adam  to  Joshua. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -         30  Cents. 

NUMBER  TWO. 
The  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  these  series  In- 
duces us  to  issue  a  second  number.    This  work  con- 
tains stories  of  prominent  Biblical  personages  from 
Samuel  to  Queen  Esther. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -        30  Cents. 

NUMBER  THREE. 
Contains  the  narrative  of  the  Savior's  life  in  eleven 
simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -        30  Cents. 

GEO.  e.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

PublishePS    of     JUVEfJUjE     If^STRUCTOR., 
SHUT  L-KKE   CITV,  WTKHt. 


-FOR     THE — 


DEPOSIT   STAMP   SYSTEJW 

— OF  THE — 

UTAH  COi^lMERClAL  AND  SAYINGS  BANK 

22  aud  2-4  E.  1st  South  Street. 


lOth  Ward  Co-op., 
G.  F.  Biool5s, 
Foulger  Brothers, 
Eardley  A  .Sperry, 
Mrs.  A.  Butterworth, 
Wm  Stonemau, 
16th  Ward  Store, 
Mrs.  C.  mil, 
H.  E.  Evans. 
H.  J.  Shioiraiug, 
Frauk  Brantiug, 
.Siddoway  Bros., 
Mrs.  S.  Home. 
Snarr  &  Sons, 
J.  &  M.  Irviue, 
E  H.  Irvine, 
John  H.  Kelson, 
Arthur  Frewin, 
A.  H.  Woodruff, 
John  F.  Coe, 
J.  W.  Rogers  A  Co., 
Robinson  &,  King, 
J.  W.  Harris 
John  Brown, 
C.  P.  Held, 
Richard  Duerden, 
Centerville  Co-op., 
Pacific  Lumber  &  Bi 
James  Neilson, 
George  Saville, 
J.  E.  Robinson, 


cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

cor.  1st  South  and  6th  East 

68  K  Street 

631  S.  Main 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

444  W.  4th  North 

340  W.  1st  South 

373  N.  5th  West 

111  S.  bOi  West 

537  N.  1st  West 

667  S.  4t.h  East 

701  E.  7th  South 

cor.  State  and  11th  South 

324  W.  Gth  South 

769  S.  2nd  East 

4.59  3rd  Street 

818  E  2nd  South 

776  W.  North  Temple 

Lilierty  Park 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

347  West  Temple 

210  C  Street 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  West 

377  6th  Street 

Bountiful 

Centerville 

iuildlng  Company,  -  Sugar 

Big  Cottonwood 

Mill  Creek 

Farmington 


Sc.  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with  «ny  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  amount  reaches  81.00  the  depositor 
will  get  5  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  compounded  4  times  a 
year. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 
DiKECTORS.— F.  Armstrong,  P.  W.  Madsen,  Thomas  W. 
EUerbeck,  Bolivar  Roberts,  Dr.  Jos.  S.  Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Jennings,  O.  H.  Hardy,  M.  E.  Cummings,  Samuel  Mclntyre. 
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D.  0.  CALDERS 
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MUSIC  PALACE;^^ 

46  and  47  W.  Ist  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention." 
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Dliio]!  Pacific 

SYSTEM, 

The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

TIrougli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Witliont  Change. 


CIX^  TICKET  OFt'ICE  201    MAIN  ST. 

,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't 
S.  H.H.CLARK.    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.     Asst.  Gen.  Mgr,         G.P.&T.A. 

RAuerkch&Bro!, 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

One  Price  to  All. 


Established  1864. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 
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Utah  Cracker  Faetiry, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SIHEH  BMP  OF  IE  CMCiRS. 

E.  d  South  St.,       Salt  l,ake  City. 
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WONDER- 
LANDS 


W 


ILD 


BY  HON.  A.  B.  CARLTON, 

(For  7  years  U.  S.  Commission  r  to  Utah.) 
"A  charming  volume  of  360  paee<,(llscussing '  rum  a  high 
standpoint  the  condlilnn  nI  affairs  in  Utah,  and  depleting 
in  gracelul  lapguaue  some  ot  ihp  Deantles  of  the  mighty 
West  "—The  Standard,  (Ogden). 
Illustrated  wltli  Steel  and  Photo  Engravings,  -  Price,  J2 
Geo  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co.,  G^en'l  Agents. 

pit^e    Insupance    Co. 

OS 


Paid  up  Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$j  10,000.00. 


niJt  kCTOBS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Farnsworth,       John  0.  Cutler 
George  Romney,         William  H.  Rowe,       David  Eceles, 
Thomea  G.  Webber,     Joha  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W-  Thatcher 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  8.  Burton. 

OXVICJBX8. 

HEEEB  J.  GRANT,  Pres't-       GEO.  ROMNEY^ice-Pres't 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  freasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 

J.  F.  GRANT,  MG'R. tf 

Books,     •••     ••• 

Stationery, 
•••     •••       Toys, 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES,  ETC., 

UtahBook&Stationerj 


cojviPflNV, 


72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
tDUfiCflfl     Jil.     McflliLiISTEl^, 


NdANAGER. 


tf 


WM.  DRIYER  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Yarnishos. 


We  Guarantee  the  trade  1 
Your  Orders  fc 


erfeot  satisfaction, 
jllolted. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogdbn,  Utah. 
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THE  HE]WIV  DllHtfOODEY  FHWITD^E  GO|JPJlllY, 

SKL-T    LKKE    CITY. 
BABY   CARRIAGES,  REFRIGERATORS, 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,         WAlili  PAPER. 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STBfllW  Cfll^OY  WOHI^S, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,    UTAH. 
Manufacturers  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PORE    GOODS    AT    REASOHABLE  PRICES. 
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B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A 

General  Bankino  Bos  ness, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESItJES   YOU^    flCCOOlSlTS. 

»3-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAQES  DRAWN  UP.-i* 
60  S.  East  Temple  St .                  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savinfi^s  .k^ank 

THe  Siaie  BanK 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND.      -     $25,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  Sonth  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vioe-Preeldent, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashl.r. 

DIRECTORS: 

Joseph.  F.  Smith,            Chaa.  S.  Burton, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe,                Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon      Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson             Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Elias  Morris,                    E.  M.  Weiler, 
Henry  A.  WooUey. 

GENERAL   BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes  deposits   in   any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,    icith   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15  27 

y  ^HE    iiew   Chicago  Limited  via  EIO 
[    GEANDE  WESTEEN,  on  and  after 
May  1st,  will  leave  Salt  Lake  at  8:00  a.  m. 
reaching  Denver  at  9:30  a.   m.  the  next 
morning  and  Chicago  4:00  p.  m.  the  fol- 
lowing  day.    .  Through   Pullman  palace 
sleeping  cars  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
to  Chicago  without  change.      An  elegant 
train  throughout.     The  Atlantic  Express 
leaves  here  at  9:50  p.   m.  as  heretofore. 
Improved  service  to  Eureka  and  Sanpete 
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and  Sevier  Valley  points. 
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^  26 1  %  THOPS,  28 1 K.  TH0fllflS,30 1 K-  THOMS,  32 

^  EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 

^  SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 
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THE  SALT  LAKE  JWUSIG  DEWiEHS, 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  FAMOUS 


WebeF  l^iai|@s 


ALSO 


Rich,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Qual- 
?         ity  and  Power. 


ESTEY  PIANO.  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEY  ORGANS.  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MDSIC  AND  BOOKS,  -f 
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74    MAIN   STREET. 

Catalogue  Free.; 


